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The Franklin Arithmetics, primary—cLemenTARY—WRITTEN. 


} Weekly. 


By EDWIN P. SEAVER anv GEO. A. WALTON, 


Fresh, clear, pastes text-books. Oral exercises so combined with written work that the same analy- 
sis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever practicable, 
thus avoiding a mau'tiplicity of rules. Drill tabies, and exercises thereon, are given, by which the pupl)'s 
work can be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search other books for TEST- 
EXAMPLES. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra, 


Acowpact working text-book, presenting a cour-e of study that is suffi 
for admission to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Scb 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic, 


A new, complete, and practical text book; up with the times ine ular ; 
presentation of the subject. Confidentiy presented THB very partic fresh and systematic 


Scudder’s History of the United States, 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text-book are : A well-considered text ; a logical 
division into periods ; a suggestive method ; topical analysis for review; accurate and clear maps (colored 
and uncolored) ; beautiful illustrations ; superior m execation ; a low price. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, PRIMARY-—PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of this book are: Careful selection, classification, and arrangement of words ; 
variety in the KIND of lessons; numerous Dictation Exercises. : bay 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic, 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the applications 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of 60 cts. 


Adams’s Advanced Speller.; Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


New Edition, revised and enl » with the ad- 
dition of several Dictation Ex 


cient to meet the requirements 
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{$2.50 per year, im advance. 


Price. i ningle Copies 6 cts. 


Indispensable for Primary Schools. 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
How to Talk . Over 200 Ilustrations . . 42 Cts. 
How to Write 


. Over 150 Illustrations . 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe t, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, IIL, are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. 
Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense. 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts, 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S PRI MARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading. Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Monroe’s New Primer. 80 pp. . 1S Cts. 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. 112 pp. Se 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader, 160 pp. ole 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader. 208 pp. or. 


In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 
typography and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
handsomer school-books aa ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters, 


43 Specimen Copies of the above-named ‘books will be mailed on receipt of the Introductiot. 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


BOSTON: WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


A Recognized Success. 
Over 100,000 copies published since May, 1884. 


The merits of Reed’s Word Lessons have been tried, and proved superior to those of any other text-books, 
for teaching the pupils the spelling, pronunciation, definition and use of words. Teachers who have tried 
the old and the many new methods of teaching words are unanimous in their endorsement of Reed’s Word 
Lessons, as the most thoroughly first class work on the subject. 


It is a complete Speller adapted for use in the higher primary, intermediate, and grammar grades and de- 
signed to teach the correct speliing, pronunciation, and use of such words only as are mest common in current 
literature, and are most likely to be mis — mis pronounced or mis used, and to awaken new interests in the 
study of synonyms and word analysis. y Alonzo , A. M., joint author of ‘“* Graded Lessons in English” 

contains 188 pages clearly printed and strong!y bound. Price for introduction, 25 cents ; exchange 
for book in use, 10 cents. A specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt uf introductory price. 

For circulars, specimen pages, and information, address 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N, Y. 


H. 1. SMITH, N. E. Agent, 24 Frankliu Boston. 


SHELDON & COMPANY'S 


Sheldons’ 


Olney’s Arithmetics cxd Algebras. erature, New Ldition. 
6 Geometry. New Edition. Avery’s First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. New. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
Wayland & Chapin’s Political 


Patterson’s Grammar. 


NEWER BOOKS. 
SHELDON'S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Graded Examples in| Patterson’s Speliers. 
Arithmetic. Shaw’s English and American Lit- 


Avery’s Elements of Nat) Philosophy 
Revised Edition. 

of Chemistry. 

Complete Chemistry. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, NX. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“ 
“ 


Economy. “ 


Clear, Concise, and Simple in Statement, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 


Meservey’s Book-keeping. Single and Double Entry. 


For High Schools and Colleges 


Adopted in the leading Schools of New England, and extensively throughout the Country. 
Single copy ef MERSERVEW’S SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY mailed for examivation on Receipt of 50 cents; SINGLE ENTRY on receipt of 30 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPY OF “STONE’S HISTORY” MAILED 


Single Entry. 


For Grammar Schools. 


Meservey’s Book-keeping. 


FOR EXAMINATION ON RECEIPT OF 560 CENTS. 


» 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper’s Geographies. 


Two Book 8ERIES.—This series was the first to successfully combine physical, political, and commercial 
myography in two books. It has undoubtedly attained a more wi popularity, and stands the test of the 


‘room better, than any other series row before the pubiic. 
Introd con® 
{utroductory Geography. 1.10 


Harper’s Language Series. 

yste: been xtensively introduced throughout the United States than 
combined, and it bas received the recognition of publications and wide adoption in Great 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


Swinton’s New Language 


copy: 


Ix THREE BOOKS.— This 8 
all other systems comb: 
Britain an 


Primer, 28 comnts per copy: 


ws 
Grammar und Composition, 76 = 


Harrington’s Graded Spelling Book. 


and radical attack upon an old and vicious system in education.” Although but recently issued 
attained unprecedented popularity, Price, 20 cents per copy: 


“ 


rous 


has 


common-sense methods. Recently adopted for exclusive use by the Delaware State Board of Education. 


study during an experience of twenty years as teacher of penmanship in Public Schools and Business Colleges. 


Harper’s Graded Arithmetic. 


A COMPLETE CouRSE IN ORAL AND WRITEEN ARITHMETIC IN Two BOOKS, — This Series is based on 


First Book in Arithmetic, 30 cents per copy. 
Secend Beok in Arithmetic, 60 “« «“« 


Harper’s New Graded Copy-Books. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
These copies are prepared by an EXPERT PENMAN, and embody the results of careful observation and much 


They are, b*yond doubt, the most practical Copy-Books ever presented to the Public. 


Primary Course, 7 Nes, 72 cents per dozer. 
Grammar 8S Nes. 1.00 


We cordially invite all Teachers and School. Officers contemplating changes in text-books to correspond 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


with us before making a selection. All such letters will receive our prompt and careful attention, 


Publishers, New York. 
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W. HL WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


JOURNAL 
must well consider the waste and supply of 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 


PHILADELPHIA. 
roscopes, | Which have been lost by overwork, by sickness. by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 
—_— by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com 
pomp Rpm Pw Ry of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
; oweanal, ent and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. Bi 
ag METEOROLOGICAL, Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
a dt INSTRUMENTS. | properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 
SO, Minstrated, condensed Ust} /t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
= 158 pages Workers. one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 
tase paver. For sale by druggists or by mail, $i. F. CROSBY CO., 56 Wesr Sr., N. Y. 
EIMER AMEND, RICHARDS OO, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., sm pi ved 
Chemical and Physical Apparat 
sical and Physical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. PURE CHEMICALS. 
a We beg leave to call the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the most 
¢ ment, is invited. tor supplies for Chemical Laberateries, Cel- 
seemed xy? ana leges, and ®cheel< filled with the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
Sapplied with the lllastrated Catalegues on application. 
best goods at the & specialty 475 eow 398 Bowery, opp 6th St, New York. 
lowest tae manufacture. 

BARCLAY IMPORTER AND 
d Physical t 

and Physical Apparatus. 
SEs Sint as mule A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
Address for Catalogs, ct. Curt Meyer NEW YORK. 
cite Apparatus for Elementary stady of Physics and Chemistry for schools, Colleges, and students a specialty. 
ME 3 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
new - 198 95 3 
PHY 


Catalegue o ysical Iustruments High Schools and 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Prompt and Effective, 


Costiveness, Headache, and many kin- 
dred forms of disease, are among the 
natural results of a disordered condition 
of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and 
may be cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
W. H. Strout, Meadville, Pa., writes: “| 
was troubled with Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, and Headache, for years. A few 
boxes of 


Ayer’s Pills 
restored me to health. I have always 
found them prompt and effective in their 
action.” Oliver Darling, Greenville, 
Tenn., writes: “I have derived great 
benefit from the use Of Ayer’s Pills. 
They cured me of Stomach and Liver 
troubles which had afflicted me for years.” 
Erastus Southworth, Bath, Me., writes: 
“I was prostrated with a severe Bilious 
complaint. After vainly trying a number 
of remedies I was finally induced to use 
Ayer’s Pills, and had taken scarcely two 
boxes when I was completely cured.” 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS CO., 
Reom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


S&S. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lersorsio Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise’s 
First Lessons in Greek ; Roise’s Lliad ; Chittenden’s 
Evglish Composition, etc , etc. We invite your corres: 
pondence ——_ books, and assure you of 
atteution, TEACHERS contemplating a charge 
text-books, should not fail to examir e these, 


We also carry a fu'l line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, crall and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 


Room 4. 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PaatT & 


GENERAL SCHOOT, FURNISHERS. 


Largest Manufacturers in 
wicecesteated the United states of 


— THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, |-TBIUMPH” MAPS CHARTS, 
528 Arch St., “PARAGON ” 
Mannafactarers porters and ERASERS, 
School Desks. (UBE-ROOT 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


PURE CHEMICALS, OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 


For Co'leges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


TEACHERS 


A sample copy of our School Almanac and Guide 
for 1886, containing one of the best almanacs pub- 
lished, a directory of New England schools and principals, 
suggestions to teachers when applying for a position, 
and other valuable information, will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. P.O. Box 1568. 


Hstey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


601 Wasuinaron Sr., Boston, Maas. 


MILK 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
-[ Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWIS8S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


Send six cents for e, and 
receive free, a costly box of goods 

@ which will help all, of either sex, 
in this 


to more money right away than anything else 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed TRUE & Co., Maine, 


Improved School A us 
for every department. ee 
end for descriptive circulars 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. | 


PATENTED. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
SH Send for full descriptive circular. 
19 Rend New Werk, { A ANDREWS CO. Arch &., Philadelphia. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
jsend us your address 
and we will mail you a 
specimen copy free. 


Canvassers wanted, 


Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, {5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


MeShane Bell Foundry 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
himes for Colicges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MosSHANE & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


Agents Wanted. 


fine Handk're’f or 

rh eoLD 
CA RDS FRINGE Florals, 
most lovely you ever saw.name — 
iz new Golden Hidden Name, 10c. 


23 plain gilt edge. 10c. 10 grand Silk Cov 
plain t gran 
t's terms an 


. 4c. for d sam 
ple case, HOLLEY CARD WORKS, BERIDEA, (ona. 


27 Franklin St., Besten. 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 
Makes a pint of very pA a By ny B- desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 

stamps for sample package. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S @ 
J 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 44 
AND BIS OTHER STYLES — 
SOLD ALL DEALERS maoussous mz WORLD. 


tg Teachers and School Officers should takejnote of the reduction of price of 
The Journal Educational Portraits to 50 cents each. 


AGENTS WANTED Sock. 


NTIRE Best History Civil War. 

WrsTERN CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. = 4 

STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M. A. 

poe eee Agents are reaping a harvest for terms and 


reulars. Add The Coburn @ Newman 
Bleck, Chicage- 


GREEABLE ano (ROFITABLE 
Qut-door Employment For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
687 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEBELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. $3.00 
Journal of Education and Education. 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


TURNING. 


BY CARRIE W. BRONSON, 


From romp upon the Autumn hills 
Home sped our Mabel maiden 

With shining eyes, and tumbled hair, 
And arms with treasure laden. 


‘**1’m living with the leaves!’’ she cried ; 


** See how the wind has tossed me! 
I thought I’d come and let you know, 
For fear you’d think you’d lost me. 


‘* The lovely leaves! they hang all night 
So chilly in their places, 
That when the sun comes out, you see, 
They let him burn their faces. 


‘** That’s how they turn so bright and red; 
And, ever since I knew it, 
I’ve staid and staid out there with them 
To see if I could do it. 


“It would be such a lovely thing! 
And, mamma, I was certain 
You'd like a little Autumn girl 
To hang up on the curtain. 


“So I’ve been standing in the sun 
Until I felt him burning ; 
And only look now at my cheeks! 
I do believe I’m turning !”’ 
— N. Y. Independent. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The hazing episode at Princeton College has again 
elicited a unanimous condemnation of the practice from 
the press of the country. College students who insist 
upon being treated as “men” by their respective facul- 
ties cannot object if their boyish breaches of discipline 
are severely punished.— The Current. 


— Parents who never visit the school are usually the 
first ones to find fault with the teacher. In other voca- 
tions the work is usually examined before it is con- 
demned, but not so with the teacher. If the persons who 
are so eager to find fault would take the pains to investi- 
gate before starting evil reports, they would not find so 
much cause for talking. An honest criticism will never 
do any harm, but a chronic fault-finder never does any 
good.— Normal Index. 


— Let drawing be the industrial training to be given 
in every grade, until something else has been proved to 
be practical. To go beyond this would be entering a very 
broad field. For the present, it can safely be asserted, 
that when we have given our boys and girls a thorough 
training in the ordinary common-school branches, includ- 
ing drawing, we have furnished a proper basis upon 
Which, under the supervision of parents, might rest a solid 


‘uperstructure of industrial education. — Supt. B. F. 
Wright. 


— Itis idle to say, “But children prefer fiction to 
fact.” Not at all; they prefer fact to fiction, if it is only 
made equally interesting. The test is this: Tell a boy a 
Story, which he supposes to be true, aud then disclose that 
it isallan invention. If the boy preferred fiction to fact, 
he would be pleased. Not at all: he is disappointed. 
On the other hand: if, after telling some absorbing and 
marvelous tale, you can honestly add, ‘My dear child, 
all this really happened to your father when he was little, 


” 


+ the child is delighted—Col, Higginson. 


— We do not deem mere knowledge an absolute cor- 
rective of vicious propensities, but it certainly tends to 
modify them. There is great ignorance and harmful 
opinion regarding the value of alcohol in its many forms 
as a beverage, and a course of public instruction clearly 
and emphatically setting forth the facts in the case ought 
to exert a good influence. An intelligent public opinion 
is the best safeguard against excess of any kind.—San 
Francisco Bulletin. 


— The whole educational question appears to be re- 
solved into this formulation: Plain, simple instruction in 
the elementary principles. No cramming. No fancy 
studies. Short lessons, well prepared. If any genius be 
developed, seeking higher methods and wider culture, he 
will, with the weapons provided, make his way. But it 
is folly to overdo instruction with the average mind, 
which, like some Virginia land, deseribed by John Ran- 
dolph, is “ poor by nature and ruined by cultivation.”— 
Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist. 


— The average man fails to find out wherein lie the 
fascinations of the female school teacher for his sex. In 
Colorado a new supply of school teachers is needed every 
year for the reason that they all get married, and in Con- 
necticut they are refusing to engage them unless they 
promise to renounce all love-making during their term 
with the ferule. It ought to require some courage to 
propose matrimony to a schoolma’am, and yet it would 
seem that the number of brave and heroic men is contin- 
ually on the increase.—N. Y. Mercury. 


— A student should not neglect his social opportuni- 
ties. Men are often led to success in life through their 
college acquaintances. Do not try too hard to be the 
“popular” man; it is a dangerous position. Student 
opinion is often accurate and searching. While you may 
gain popularity, you may become too well known, and 
this knowledge of your character may be detrimental in 
after life. The proper attitude for young men toward re- 
ligion is one of respect. If you cannot sympathize, at 
least be respectful. Be sure you have something better 
to put in its place, when you wish to do away with any 
religious observance.— President Eliot, at the opening of 
Harvard. 

— The statement has been made, a if it were the rules 
and not the exception, that pupils break down in health, in 
passing through the high school. Investigation is desir- 
able, but I do not believe there is anything in the course 
of study or the methods employed that, with judicious 
oversight on the part of parents, would necessitate an un- 
due strain upon a single pupil. Might it not be possible 
that the “ Carnival of Nations,” the skating rinks, danc- 
ing lessons, fairs, and evening parties have sometimes 
contributed to a result which is very easy to lay to the 
charge of the high school? I have seen few pale cheeks, 
and little loss of childhood’s spontaneous vigor, with 
which the exacting demands of social life have not had 
something to do.— Supt. B. F. Wright, St. Paul. 


— President Eliot [at the Schoolmasters’ Club] was at 
his best in humor and facility of expression, exhibiting, 
however, his usual limitations in practical wisdom. In 
philosophical discernment along lines that touch mental 
activities, and the methods and influences that best quicken 
and develop them, he is without a peer, but when he seeks 
to link philosophy to life, materializing theory and prac- 
tice, there is a rare transition from strength to weakness. 
Prof. George Harris entertained the company with a bril- 
liant literary frolic. His wit fairly capered with his wis- 
dom. He has seen nothing of public school life from the 
inside for nearly a quarter of a century, but he has stud- 
ied the products of the school, the fruit of school influence, 
and does not hesitate to criticize the teacher as overesti- 
mating the physical endurance, mental capacity, home de- 
mands, parental prerogatives involved in the school system 


WHY GENERAL GRANT WAS MISUNDER- 
STOOD. 


BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


No public man was ever so misunderstood as General 
Grant. From his earliest boyhood to latest manhood he 
was misunderstood. His parents did not understand him. 
The neighbors misunderstood him. Some of them proph- 
esied that he would make a noted horse-jockey or cireus- 
rider. They saw him buying and breaking colts at nine 
years of age, and riding at a break-neck speed around the 
village, in a standing posture, on the back of a reckless 
beast, and they discovered no promise of anything higher 
than a jockey or circus man. When he secured an ap- 
pointment to a cadetship at West Point, the brightest man 
in town,—a lawyer,—said, “Why not appoint a boy who 
will be creditable to the town?” His own father was 
astonished that Ulysses wanted an education, when the 
latter thus announced his desire at seventeen years of age. 
He had discovered nothing in the boy pointing in that 
direction. And so the strange anomaly continued, that, 
while friends and neighbors were expecting little of him, 
he was constantly surprising them by his deeds. They 
were surprised to see him hauling logs with a pair of 
horses at eight years of age; and they were still more sur- 
prised when he loaded the logs alone in the woods. They 
were surprised when, at nine years of age, he bought a 
horse, and made a good bargain. “He surprised them 
again at ten, by driving a pair of horses to Cincinnati, 
forty miles away; and still more by going to Kentucky to 
transact legal business for his father. Thus, through boy- 
hood and youth he was continually treating his friends to 
surprises, and still they discovered nothing remarkable in 
him. They see it now, and wonder they did not see it 
then. 

It was so in manhood. Before the war, his near rela- 
tives could not discover much in him. His discerning 
wife was the only exception; and when she replied to 
some disparaging remark by a relative, ‘‘ My husband will 
fill any position creditably, only give him the opportunity,” 
she was thought to be laboring under a wifely delusion. 
When the South fired on Sumter, the Government took 
no notice of Grant’s letter offering his services to the 
country, but asked for Scott, McClellan, Halleck, Hancock, 
and other military men of notoriety. When he was 
appointed brigadier-general, and there was some talk of 
his going up higher, near relatives suggested to Mrs. Grant 
that he better be contented where he was. He was doing 
lvery well in that position, but would probably fail as 
major-general. The indignant wife not only repeated her 
former estimate of him, but added with more than usual 
emphasis, “He is going up higher.” Her womanly it- 
stinct taught her. When he was major-general, and the 


how many members of Congress and other public men, 
editors, and generals said it was a mistake. As a fact, 
he would not have been appointed commander-in-chief, 
when he was, only most of the distinguished generals, to 
whom the nation was looking for relief, had been tried. 
When he had conquered the Rebellion, and it was pro 
posed to make him President, great men and little men 
said, “A mistake to make a military man President.” 
But he did so well one term, that the National Republican 
Convention nominated him unanimously for a second term. 
When he proposed a visit to foreign countries, very wise 
men said, “So modest a man, unable to make a speech, 
devoid of popular traits, cannot represent this Republic 
creditably in the courts of royalty.” But he did, never- 
theless; doing his country more honor there than any 
other American who has been abroad. And, at last, when 
it was announced, through the papers, that General Grant 
would write a book, a multitude of people, educated and 
ignorant, looked up in wonder. ‘Grant write a book!” 


of to-day.— Boston Traveler. 


“Can Grant write ?” 


question was mooted of making him commander-in-chief, - 


“Grant turn author!” His: 
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enemies seemed to think with Job, (“O that mine adver- 
sary had written a book ’’) that this final act would finish 
him. But he did write a book, taking up his pen in the 
face of dissolution as no other author ever did, producing 
a work that will live in American history long after his 
defamers are forgotten. 

This is a strange record. Grant was continually doing 
what friends never expected he could do. He showed 
more ability, genius, and greatness, than the public gave 
him credit for. An English statesman once said of Lord 
Chatham, “ Whenever I hear him speak I feel that he is 
better than anything he has said.” Grant was always 
better than anything he ever said or did. Whenever he 
said or did anything well, he always seemed to have some- 
thing better and grander in reserve for the next time. So 
he kept going up, higher and higher, until he stood at the 
top. A young man, proposing to study law, asked Daniel 
Webster if there was room in the legal profession. ‘* Room 
enough at the top,” replied Webster. That is true of all 
the professions ; but it is not true of the top the “tanner 
boy” reached. Only one man of our millions can stand 
on the presidential top ata time. At the best, only twenty- 
five can stand there in a hundred years. As a fact, only 
eighteen different men did occupy that top during the first 
hundred years of our national existence, and Grant was 
one of the eighteen! There is not “room enough” w 
there. A chance for only one of our sixty millions of 
people at a time, and no room to spare! But Grant did 
it, when no one dreamed that he would or could. 

Why was he so strangely misunderstood? His GrREAt- 
NEss is the only explanation. He was so much greater 
than men thought he was, that they failed to comprehend 
him. He had more of every manly virtue than he had 
eredit for, and more of ability and real worth. It is com- 
mon for men to judge of greatness by the schools. Extra 
scholarship foreshadows extra distinction in their view. 
But some men are too great to be educated by schools. 
They are larger than*any school provided by public or 
private munificence. That was true of Henry, Jackson, 
Clay, Lincoln, and other great men. Tie down a youth 
like Abraham Lincoln to the curriculum of seminary and 
college ; put him into the straight-jacket of an educational 
system, and it is doubtful whether a president could be 
made out of him. Out in the broad world, with plenty of 
room, planning, working, growing, rising, triumphing,— 
there Lincoln was made. The business of life developed 
him. 

The same was true of Grant. All the schools of cre- 
ation could not have made him what he became. He did 
not begin to develop until Providence put him into the 
great school of life. Until then the grand opportunity, 
and the strong appeal to his latent powers, did not offer. 
The schools could not offer these to such a learner. But 
when he entered the public service, and he began to feel 
the pressure of great responsibilities, and his tact, thought, 
cireumspection, courage, perseverance, self-reliance, and 
other strong qualities, were called into requisition, and he 
must fight or see the Republic which he loved overthrown, 
then he began to show what he was. Had there been 
no war, there would have been no world-renowned Grant. 
War disclosed his latent powers to the world, and he began 
to grow, learning from everything he saw and did, made 
wiser and stronger by every day’s experience, thus be- 
coming educated as he went along, until peace finished 
an education which war only could begin. 

The greatest men are least understood. Inferiority can 
be comprehended when superiority baffles comprehension. 
Mediocrity is about as much as the mass of men can 
master ; all above it must necessarily be misunderstood, 
or not understood at all. 


— Children very often enter the school with evil habits 
already formed. When such is the case these habits must 
be destroyed. It may be slow work, but they must be re- 
moved, and correct habits formed to take their place. In 
all teaching special attention must be given to the inher- 
ited characteristics of the child. When the tendency of 
the child is toward the right, all that is necessary is en- 
couragement ; but, when the tendency is toward the wrong, 
old habits must be destroyed and new ones formed. The 


mind of a child when it enters school is not like a blank 
piece of paper. Something has already been written there, 
the will read what is there recorded.— 


THE IDEAL OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


In every age, and in the track of every reform, two 
classes of people claim special attention. There are the 
iconoclasts, who would tear down every symbol of a past 
faith, and the conservatives, who are exceedingly shy of 
the new light, being “ rooted and grounded ” in the old. 
Both these classes have their mission. The former drag 
the world to a point of progress which it might not attain 
if left to itself; the latter, by resisting an extreme pres- 
sure, preserve to the world those germs of good which 
ripen into the new fruit. 

But it is to neither the extreme radical nor conservative 
that the nurture of public good is confided. A leader 
must be in a sense Janus-faced, able to look backward and 
forward at the same time. In the edifice of our future 
life many a strong foundation-stone must have been cut 
from the quarries of the past. But the building itself is 
a new building, wrought of the fruitful present. And 
many an airy pinnacle and aspiring dome is yet to be the 
growth of a golden future. In these days we hear much 
talk of a “ New Departure,” “‘ New Theology,” a “ New 
Education ” ; yet the old world-wide saying is, ‘“ There’s 
nothing new under the sun.” 

The vast life of nature is simply a change from one 
form to another. Millions of green leaves sway in the 
summer sunshine, blush in the October miracle-play, and 
fall sear and withered to the ground, returning to their 
parent earth, to burst forth into fresh forms of beauty the 
next spring-tide. The drop that falls on your cheek from 
yonder cloud may yet mount to the stars once more. 
Plant gives to animal, and animal to plant; life is one 
grand transition scene. Death lays the foundation of 
birth, and what we call progress is but the reappearance, 
in a higher form, of the old life which we thought had 
perished. God is the originator, and we the workmen, 
but unconsciously fulfilling the Divine Idea. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that, with every fresh spring-tide, new 
life floods the channels of being. The value of every 
movement is measured by the energy it contains rather 
than the form it takes. We would not disparage the win- 
ter that precedes our glorious spring. Under that bar- 
renness and apparent death the forces of life were still 
working, though silent and unseen. As soldiers gather 
in the darkness to prepare for some sudden attack, so 
these hidden forces marshal their array. We hear no 
bugle-note nor the tramp of armed feet; yet some morn- 
ing we awake to blue skies, springing grass, and the airy 
pealing from a thousand flower-bells gayly tossed on the 
south wind. Truly life has sprung from death, and the 
new spring is never quite like the old. 

But there is a winter of the mind and heart that pre- 
sages no spring. There is a barrenness, a stagnation, from 
which no future blossoming may be counted. There is 
the winter of indifference, of self-sufficiency, from which 
a resurrection is welJ-nigh a miracle. And, when the 
new life does penetrate the shell which our pride has closed 
about us, shall we not rise to more earnest seeking? or, 
folding the mantle of ignoble content yet more closely, 
refuse to welcome God’s latest messenger. 


No earnest, broad-minded teacher will claim that edu- 
cational progress has reached its highest point. Few are 
audacious enough to assert that their work, their methods 
are the culmination of all that is true and excellent. The 
greatest scientists have been the humblest and most modest 
of men. Their attainment, infinitely elevated as it is, is 
but the beginning of God’s truth. Would it not be well 
for us as teachers to cultivate more of this modest rever- 
ence? Life is one expectation. We stand, as it were, 
upon the threshold of some great event. New problems 
are being thrust forward for solution. The old, as a final- 
ity, does not satisfy us. Everywhere earnest men and 
women are looking each other in the face, and the mute 
inquiry of every eye is, “ What is the New Education ? ” 

I have tried to show you that an ideal of the new and 
better is not an incongruous, isolated fact in our experi- 
ence, but as natural and beautiful as the daily recurrence 
of life and action. It is as if One Hand were laid upon 
the page of life, and a Voice says, “ Turn, my child, and 
read the new message I have for you.” Jesus said, “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you”; so the “New Edu- 
cation” must start first in the hearts and lives of the 
teachers. The worth and dignity of the work must be 


fully significant. What are we doing, day by day, each 
in his own little place? Giving lessons, teaching them, 
trying to preserve order, earning a living. Ah, yes; but 
more. Our fingers, like those of the player, are wander- 
ing over that “harp of a thousand strings,”—the child 
soul. Are we awakening true harmonies? We are fash- 
ioning the plastic clay. Are we true sculptors, working 
to the inward law of truth and beauty? The teacher 
must realize that she is a greater power to her pupils than 
anything she can teach them; that the various facts in 
the different studies may slip out of sight and memory, 
but that her faithfulness or infidelity will leave their in- 
delible mark on the child-soul. 


FREEDOM THROUGH LAWFULNESS. 


BY F. B. DUNKLEE, BOSTON. 


Webster defines Freedom as “The state of being free ; 
ability to follow one’s own impulses, desires, and inelin- 
atious.”” 

Lawfulness, by the same authority, is “the quality of 
being conformable to law,” and Law is “ The rule of ac- 
tion obligatory on moral beings,” and “ The regular 
method in which Nature works.” 

“Freedom through lawfulness,” then, is the ability to 
follow one’s own impulses, desires, and inclinations, and 
yet be conformable to the rule of action obligatory on 
moral beings and to the regular method in which Nature 


works. 
But whence came law? Who sets this “rule of ac- 


tion’? We have only to give an instant’s thought to 
know that law is as old as creation itself; even more, 
law existed before creation, and is but another word for 
the expression of the will of the Creator, who “was in 
the beginning.” By law, chaos became cosmos, and the 
universe was set free to follow that which governs it. 
Law was given by God, and, obeying the divine word, 
grass, herb, and seed, the fish of the sea, the fowl of the 
air, and the beast of the field grew and developed. 

As the last great work of the Creator, God made man 
“in His own image” and placed him upon the earth to 
have dominion over it. To man, then, even more than 
to all lesser creations, came the expression of God’s will, 
—‘ Grow, develop!’ Made by a Creator whose will is 
the divine law, placed in a world governed by law, and 
gifted beyond all other creations with mind and soul, man 
must be conformable, mentally, morally, and physically, 
to the laws of his being, if he would develop into a free 
and independent organism. 

Physically : Freedom cannot be enjoyed by the man 
who refuses to obey the lawful demands of his physical 
nature. Let him overstep these bounds of the lawful and 
his freedom becomes a thing of the past; uncontrolled 
license has supplanted his freedom,—a life of bondage to 
suffering, pain, ill-health, and imperfect physical growth 
must be the result. 

Mentally it is the same. The mind grows only by feed- 
ing upon that which nourishes it. Ifthe mind absorbs that 
which is not its lawful food, it cannot grow, it becomes 
poisoned, and servitude to a distorted imagination,—not 
freedom in the higher realms of thought,—must follow. 

Morally : Only by law is freedom possible, and there 
can be no true freedom without morality. He who cre- 
ated us planted within us a seed which, developed, should 
make every man a law unto himself. The moral and 
spiritual growth of man can only be attained by feeding on 
the lawful food. Thus only can there be freedom from 
remorse, from conscious separation from God. Thus 
only can the growth and development of man’s moral nat- 
ure lead up toward perfection. 

What is freedom? Ask the oak-tree in the forest and 
it will tell you: “ Freedom is to have room to grow, room 
to stretch out, my roots under ground, and my branches 
in the air, and grow broad and strong and high.” 

Ask the dainty violet, nestling at the very foot of the 
oak, and it will tell you: “Freedom? Why freedom is to 
have room to spread out my tiny roots, room to hold up 
my tiny face to the sky, that I may shed my perfume 
round me.” The oak does not claim that freedom is to 
be a violet, neither does the violet say, “‘ Freedom is to 
become an oak.” Freedom to both violet and oak means, 
room to grow,—to be a perfect violet and a perfect oak, 
—each following the law of its being. 


In the kindergarten the aim is to educate the child ac- 
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cording to nature. All nature is governed by law,—the 
one great law of progress. According to nature, then, is 
according to law. We study the history of the human 
race, knowing that the individual can only develop accord- 
ing to its species, and in the child brought before us we 
must see more than a mere physical organism. The eyes 
see, the ears hear, and the fingers touch; and all the time 
the mental and moral natures are receiving impressions 
through the senses only to give expression later to the 
ideas suggested thereby. It becomes, then, the duty of 
those to whom the care of the child is given to see to it 
that, while the child is unable to choose for himself the 
food which will nourish him most, they, with the aid of 
sympathy, reason, and experience, provide the necessary 
nourishment, that so the physical, moral, and mental nat- 
ures may grow harmoniously toward perfection. 

As, in the universe, only by law is there a possibility 
of freedom, so in any community, whether nation, state, 
nursery, or kindergarten. There must be law to secure 
for each individual perfect freedom of action. Only thus 
can the freedom of all be attained. Law must be a help 
to this freedom ; it cannot be a hindrance. Is the fer.ce 
which bounds your neighbor's garden a restraint upon 
your freedom in strolling through your own dominion? 
Certainly not. Only when you wish to over-step the 
bounds of that which is your own does the fence impede 
your progress ; then it fortunately secures for your neigh- 
bor the freedom of his own, which you, with a desire for 
the more-than-lawful, would encroach upon. Liberty, not 
license, is progress, and more and more we are led to see the 
truth of the familiar words, “ As for law, there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her home is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage,—the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 


power.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 

Failure of Pupils in Arithmetical Examinations in Scotland.—It 
is stated that, during the past ten years, the failures of pupils who 
have attempted to pass the arithmetical examinations in Scotland 
have amounted to 47,000 annually, and that the consequent loss of 
Imperial grants has equaled 7,000 pounds yearly. During 1884 the 
failures in this subject amounted to 47,176, being 883 more than in 
Iss. The fault is attributed to Scotch inspectors, who are charged 
with preparing special arithmetical puzzles for the mystification of 
pupils and the confusion of teachers. The matter came before the 
Ilouse of Commons in May, and the result is that, in future, in- 
spectors will not be allowed to use any examination cards, either 
printed or written, except those which are about being issued by 
the Educational Department of Seotland. These cards will contain 
uniform sets of questions for the nineteen inspectorial districts into 
which Scotland is divided, and claim to be eminently impartial and 
reasonable. No questions will be given involving weights, meas- 
ures, or denominational money no longer in use. ‘This is a hopeful 
indication, and points to the prospect of the Scotch Educational 
Department at length awaking to the fact that the famous three 
R’s are not an end, but a means in the acquisition of ee 

Erection of a Monument to a Workwoman.—The recent erection of 
a monument in Annaberg, Saxony, to the memory of Frau Barbara 

Uttman, is a rather tardy recognition of the great service rendered 
to the working women of Saxony more than three hundred years 
ago, when great distress was prevailing on account of lack of work. 
Barbara Uttman made a journey to Brussels and learned lace- 
making, making a specialty of point-lace ; then returning to Anna- 
berg she instructed her fellow work women in this art, and so relieved 
a great deal of suffering. The monument is a drinking fountain 
surmounted by a statue of Mrs. Uttman in the German dress of the 
middle of the 16th century. This is about the first public recogni- 
tion of woman’s worth that has been made in Germany, and, though 
we wish it had been done some two hundred years ago, we are com- 
forted with the thought that it is better late than never. 

M. K. S. 

Boys’ Manual Training School at the Manchester Technical School. 
—A prospectus has beer issued by the Manchester Technical School 
of _& new department,—a boys’ manual training school, — on the 
principles adopted at the St. Louis School, and which were lately 
expounded by Dr. Woodward. Boys seeking admission to the first 
year’s course must be at least thirteen years of age, and be able to 
pass a satisfactory examination in the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, in vulgar and decimal fractions; and, in English grammar 
and composition, fully equal to the sixth standard of the Education 
Code. ‘The number of pupils who can be entered for the first year 
is limited, but pupils can be admitted at any time provided there is 
room, and that they are prepared to take up the class work. The 

rst year’s course will embrace language and literature, geography 
and history, seven hours per week; the higher rules of arithmetic 
and mathematies, five hours per week; writing, freehand, geomet- 
rical and mechanical drawing, five hours per week; elementary 
Science, five hours per week ; tool instruction in carpentry and wood 
‘arning, eight hours per week. The second year’s course, in addi- 
4on to advanced studies in the subjects named, embraces manual 
‘raining in the working of lead, iron, and other metals. Through 
the liberality of certain of the supporters of the school, the Council 
1s able to offer a limited number o partially free scholarships, with 
the object of bringing the school within the reach of clever boys 
Whose circumstances are straitened, and which will be awarded 
“pon the results of a special competitive examination. The work- 
Sop occupies a spacious room, and is fitted with twenty benches, 
and twenty lathes driven by power, saw bench, grindstones, and 
complete set of tools for each student. ‘The laboratories and class- 
— are replete with every appliance necessary for the satisfactory 

ustration of all subjects, —Manchester Examiner, 


HOW WE SETTLED IT. 


BY CAROLINE 8. MORGAN, 


“May I have a finger in your pie, my dear young ladies,” 
Miss Mortimer, stepping quietly into the society room where we 
fourteen girls were in hot discussion over our graduating dresses, 
and where the relative merits of Swiss or tarleton, silk or cashmere, 
the rival beauties of Spanish lace and French embroidery, were being 
eloquently set forth by the devoted adherents of one or the other. 
We were on our feet in a minute, and ‘* Of course you may,” 
chorused a score of voices, for Miss Mortimer was our great favorite, 
and what she would have to say upon the all-absorbing subject 
would have especial weight, for she was a rich man’s daughter, 
whose every want was supplied, and who always dressed with ex- 
quisite taste. Withal, too, there was a bit of a mystery about her 
which lent an added charm in our eyes. Why did she teach ? 
Why was she always so sad? Of course there was some love affair 
or other about it, and among ourselves we wove many a little romance 
centering about her lovely face and elegant figure and dress. Then, 
too, there was a fascination about her very name,—Genevieve Mor- 
timer. Who ever heard of a fore-ordained school teacher with such 
a name as that? Why it was redolent of perfumes, flowers, luxury, 
and had nothing akin to blackboards, staring walls, and rough 
floors. So when she appeared we were all attention, and drawing 
her into our midst, seatingyher in our one easy chair and settling 
ourselves upon the floor about her, waited impatiently for what she 
had to say to us. 

** I know it’s about our dresses,’’ whispered Ella Treat. 

** So it is, Miss Ella, for I was in the next room; and as you all 
seemed to disagree with the poet about that ‘ excellent thing in 
woman,’ I could hardly help hearing what you said, and”’ 

** I expect we just shouted,”’ interrupted Sophie Day. 

** And I wanted to say that 1 did hope you would make your- 
selves an exception to former graduating classes, and establish a 
much needed precedent for those to come.’’ 

Why?’ ‘* What do you mean ?”’ exclaimed one 
and another. 

** Cannot you guess 

** Do you mean that you don’t want us to wear lace and silk ?”’ 
faultered Maud Monroe. 

** Do you mean that you think simple muslin would be more ap- 
propriate ?’’ asked Ella Raymond. ‘I do hope so,’’ and her 
anxious face brightened. 

** May I tell you a little story,’’ answered Miss Mortimer, ‘ and 
leave you to draw your own inferences and answer your own ques- 
tions 

A murmur of applause gave glad permission, and our absorbed 
attention would have flattered a Vendell Phillips. 

** In the school which I attended for several years most of the 
girls had rich fathers, and I am sorry to say that I think we paid 
quite as much attention to our dress as to our scholarship. Asa 
class,—there were seventeen of us,—we certainly were not over- 
burdened with either beauty or brains, though Ellen Fletcher was 
a brilliant scholar, and Mary Martin strikingly handsome. The 
former was our valedictorian; the latter, in addition to her essay, 
was to sing and play at commencement, and both girls felt that, at 
that time if never before or afterward, they must be as well dressed 
as the rest of us. 

‘** But how were they to bring it about? For Ellen Fletcher, 
though a high-born girl, was at that time an orpahn, dependent 
upon a parsimonious, crotchety old aunt, who, though rolling in 
money, begrudged expenses even necessary for herself, and Mary 
Martin was the oldest of a family of fatherless children whose in- 
cessant wants the family income hardly sufficed to meet. For three 
other members of our class expensive dress seemed almost equally 
out of the question, and though as light-hearted school-girls many 
of us knew little of the limitations of a slender purse, we certainly 
were astonished when we saw that Ellen’s white silk and cluny lace, 
rivaled in costly elegance Marion Cuyler’s, whose father was a mil- 
lionaire, and that Mary Martin’s elaborately embroidered crape 
must have cost a small fortune. School-girls have quite an idea of 
the ‘fitness of things,’ and it seemed a little incongruous. Still it 
was none of our affair; they had a right to dress as they chose, and 
beside, class-pride required that all should look well. So we gave 
ourselves no further concern about it, and when the great day was 
over, were quite ready to believe our indulgent friends, who assured 
us that no class ever looked so beautiful or performed such 
wonders. 

‘It was not until long afterward that I learned how dearly Ellen 
and Mary, at least, had paid for the short-lived satisfaction of that 
oceasion. Ellen, it seems, had engaged to teach, and ever confident 
and courageous, thought it would be an easy matter to save from 
her earnings the needed amount. So she borrowed it,—her only 
resort,—from a cousin whom she detested. But her small salary 
did not prove the golden mine she expected; saving to pay an old 
debt was a good deal easier theoretically than practically, and in 
spite of all she could do it was four years before the last cent was 
paid. ‘To make it worse, her much disliked cousin was forever inti- 
mating that there was a certain easy way,—the saying of a single 
word,—to cancel her indebtedness. The useless dress,—a lifeless 
elephant on her hands,—was forever reminding her of her folly, 
and she was at times so burdened with care and anxiety over the 
matter as to be almost unfitted for her work. She said she sang 
**Glory Hallelujah” with a will, and fairly began to enjoy life 
when she joyously filed away the precious receipt which set her free 
from her hated thraldom. 

‘* Mary Martin’s experience was equally unhappy. Her mother 
failed to receive expected remittances; unexpected debts of her 
father’s had to be met; one after another the younger children were 
alarmingly ill; the storekeeper was more persistently clamorous for 
the payment of the bill for the crape dress, and for nearly two years 
poor Mary suffered tortures of mortification,—not the least of which 
was, that after yg, 0 vain for any other way of escape, she felt 
obliged to tell Mr. Mason, before they were married, who, in his 
kindness, insisted on paying it for her. 


‘I do not know what penalty the other girls may have suffered, 
except that soon after commencement Clara Norris's family moved 
away, and years afterward it was said that the bill had never been 
settled. 

‘You will say that these girls were ‘foolish.’ So they were. 
But would not judicious school regulations upon the subject, thought- 
fulness upon the part of some of the influential girls of the class, or 
indeed a true sense in one and all, of what was really becoming and 
appropriate for school girls, have entirely prevented such foolish- 
ness ? Bnt I must away, and leave you to settle the question for 
yourselves. Auf wiedersehen,’’ and the bright presence vanished. 

None of vur class ever bore a burden of care and anxiety because 
of her graduating dress. Snowy lawn and delicate ribbons were 


* queried 


voted a great success, and Miss Mortimer was declared a public 
benefactor. For a few days before Commencement she seemed 
wonderfully bright; a month later our graduating dresses figured 
for the second time, at her wedding, and the mystery was oe 
The young English artist, to whom she had for years been faithful, 
had become famous, had succeeded to a distant title and great 
estates, and returning, at once easily won the consent, so long with- 


held, of the aristocratic Mr. Mortimer, 


We rejoiced over our dear teacher's happiness, and told Sir 
Richard Merton that we owed him a debt of gratitude that he had 
not come for her any sooner. At the thought of the long years of 
waiting, a shadow of pain flitted over his face, but the sunshine of 
the glad reality quickly dispelled it. We were delighted with him, 
doubly so when he invited us all to Merton Hall, an invitation which 
I, for one, am bound to accept some of these days. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
ProF. E. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS. 


: [We take the following from the introduction to a work by Dr. 
F. A. Adams on the Greek Prepositions, published aot & by 
D. Appleton & Co.—Ep. } 


No class of words in the Greek is more important than the prep- 
ositions, and none are more imperfectly understood ; yet these are 
the words that, beyond all others, bear on their face the sugges- 
tions of space. But the clew is soon lost that conducts from these 
primary uses into the wide realm of thought, of reasoning, of will, 
of passion and life. And yet such a clew there must be, connect- 
ing by real, though subtle, analogies the primary meanings with 
all the meanings which follow. 

But learners of the Greek find no harder thing, after passing the 
rudiments, than to fix in mind the meanings of verbs compounded 
with prepositions. The difficulty is natural, and on the whole, cred- 
itable to the intellect of the embarrassed student. He has nothing 
but his memory to aid him; neither the dictionary nor the gram- 
mar give instruction here; they give only authority. ‘The learner 
is left with few incitements to his powers of discrimination and log- 
ical deduction. The learner, under these conditions, naturally be- 
comes indifferent ; for what he cannot do intelligently he becomes 
after a time willing not to do at all; and, perhaps in the end, he 
adds one to those who complain that they have spent much time on 
the Greek with little profit. 

To show that the picture here outlined is not too highly colored, 
let a college graduate who has done well in his Greek, take, for ex- 
ample, the verb Ae(rey, and prefixing to it successively the preposi- 
tions dui, éx, év, xara, mapa, let him form lish 
sentences that if written in Greek would require the use of these 
prepositions respectively compounded with the verb. His certain 
failure is the result of many former defeats, where his natural in- 
quisitiveness has not been encouraged and rewarded. When he 
finds the verb uévewy compounded with dvd, with did, év and xara, 
with wep and $70, he finds himself in a like difficulty. The adjec- 
tives diAoc, éxdndoc, tvdnioc, xatadndoc, all contain the notion 
clear, with differences which forbid the use of one for another. 
What are these differences? And through what lines of thought 
does the learner come to see these differences, so that the knowl- 
edge of them shall no longer depend on a burdened memory, but 
shall be a natural possession of his instructed intelligence ? 

The object of this work is contained by implication in the follow- 
ing thesis: The Greek prepositions, suggestive primarily of notions 
of space, show through all their uses such analogy to the primary 
meaning as afford aids indispensable to a satisfactory understand- 
ing of the language. The motive and object of the work, thus 
stated, naturally lead to the question of its method. It begins by 
analyzing the notions of space, and the notions that accompany these 
in nature; it then seeks for the analogues of these in human expe- 
rience. ‘Thus the whole field of human life, of thought, passion, 
i purpose is laid open, and the prepositions enter it in their own 
right. 

The storehouse of facts used in the present study is the lan 
of the Greek literature,— the Greek language at its best. is the 
work is psychological, not etymological, it does not discuss the ori- 
gin of words. It is not the forms of the words, but the thoughts 
that underlie them that is here the object of search ; not the chang- 
ing fortunes through which a written word has passed till it comes 
to the form in which we have it in our hands, but what the word 
means that is in our hands, and how it came to mean what we know 
it does mean. As the prepositions primarily denote relations of 
space, we have in these notions, and others which these carry with 
them, a point of departure,—not a working hypothesis awaiting its 
justification, but a basis of facts settled by common consent; dvd 
primarily means up, and kara, down; éri means primarily on or 
upon, and id means under; and so of the rest. In beginning at 
this point, we begin where the learner must begin, and where he 
must stay till he learns to love the Greek, if he ever comes to love 
it at all. 

As the ideas of space andthenotions these carry with them were 
always present, it is reasonable to believe that they were operative 
in the formation of language from the first; that they served as 
landmarks pointing out the paths along which human speech must 
move. For reasons already suggested, the present work does not 
enter this wide and attractive field. It is written with the humbler 
aim of aiding the students who are learning to read Greek, and the 
teachers whose work is to instruct them. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
selection of 


— What was the method of election at Rome in the 

the consuls ? D. 
— What is the custom of the best schools,—to read Vergil before 

Cicero, or Cicero before Vergil ? In reading Vergil, when do you 

begin the study of prosody ? Joun H. HEMPHILL. 
— We have had two calls for a list of supplementary books to be 

used in the study and teaching of Cicero’s orations. Will some 

one respond ? Ep. 


WHat CAUSES THE DESIRE FOR STIMULANTS ?— Immor- 
ality creates a wild passion for stimulants of all kinds and stealth- 
ily undermines the human structure. The secret lives of many lost 
drunkards, if known, would prove this statement. There are no 
effects without causes. There are reasons for a wild, ungovernable 
desire for stimulants. What are these reasons? One surély is 
that the effect of drinking is to create a desire for more drink. 
The worse the whiskey the greater the desire will be. But many 
other causes exist which I will not undertake to enumerate, but 
which will present themselves to one who understands the state of 
so¢iety all about us, in large cities especially. I have arrived at 
this conclusion on one point, however: that overwork produces a 
desire for stimulants, and if agen would only keep in mind 
nature’s provisions to restore the waste of the body and resort to 
them, all would be well. But they go for whiskey, when a fresh 
egg, a cup of beef tea, a glass of water, milk, coffee or tea is the 
thing they need, ora bath, or good sleep.—Bartow A, Ulrich. 


—IHe who thinks he can do without others is greatly mistaken ; 


«nae acta 04 he who thinks others can do without him is still more so, 
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~ Methods for the Schoolroom. 


A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


BY 


The annual Thanksgiving, on the last Thursday in No- 
vember, is now so well established as to be reckoned one of 
our National holidays. It should by all means be observed 
in some form by the schools both in city and country. 
In the city schools, where Thursday is a holiday, exercises 
may be appropriately held on Wednesday. In many 
communities it may be found desirable to hold special ex- 
ercises on Thursday. The school may be dismissed 
for the day, and at a convenient hour the pupils re- 
quested to invite their parents and friends to attend. In 
places where no church is near, a general invitation may 
be extended to the community. The teacher, assisted by 
his scholars, may conduct an exercise at once interesting 
and instructive to both the pupils and their friends. The 
plan should have special reference to the declared pur- 
pose of the day. The recitations by the children should 
be brief and spirited. The following is a suggestive out- 
line, which may be varied to suit the peculiar wants of the 
community. 

OUTLINE. 

I. Singing by the school. (Selection by the teacher.) 

II. Scripture Reading — Ps. 92: Ps. 105: 1-3: Ps. 
107: 1-8; Eph. 5: 20; I. Thess. 5: 18; Isa. 63: 7; 
Ps. 140;: 13. 

Ill. Reading the Proclamation of the President. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION, 

The American people have always abundant cause to be thankful 
to Almighty God, whose watchfal care and guiding hand have been 
manifested in every stage of their national life, guarding and pro- 
tecting them in time of peril, and safely leading them in the hour 
of darkness and danger. It is fitting and proper that a nation thus 
favored should on one day in every year, for that purpose specially 
appointed, publicly acknowledge the goodness of God, and return 
thanks to Him for all His gracious gifts. 

Therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the 26th 
day of November instant, as a day of Thanksgiving and prayer, 
and do invoke the observance of the same by all the people of the 
land. On that day let all secular business be suspended and let 
the people assemble in their usual places of worship, and with 
prayer and songs of praise devoutly testify their gratitude to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift for all that he has done for us 
n the year that has passed, for our preservation as a united nation, 
and for our deliverance from the shock and danger of political con- 
vulsion ; for the blessings of peace and for our safety and quiet, 
while wars and rumors of wars have agitated and afflicted other 
nations of the earth; for our security against the scourge of pesti- 
lence which in other lands has claimed its dead by thousands and 
filled the streets with mourners; for the plenteous crops which re- 
ward the labor of the husbandman and increase our nation’s wealth, 
and for the contentment throughout our borders which follows on 
the train of prosperity and abundance. And let there also be on 
the day thus set apart a reunion of families, sanctified and chas- 
tened by tender memories and associations, and let the social inter- 
course of friends with pleasant reminiscences renew the ties of af- 
fection and strengthen the bonds of kindly feeling. And let us by 
no means forget, while we give thanks and enjoy the comforts which 
have crowned our lives, that truly grateful hearts are inclined to 
deeds of charity, and that a kind and thoughtful remembrance of 
the poor will double the pleasures of our condition, and render our 
praise and thanksgiving more acceptable in the sight of the Lord. 

Done at the city of Washington, this second day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and tenth. 

By the President : GROVER CLEVELAND. 

T. F. BAYARD, Sacretary of State. 


IV. Reading the Proclamation by the Governor. 

(The teacher should secure a copy of the proclamation 
by the Governor of the State, and the two proclamations 
should be read by two older pupils, they having practiced 
the reading beforehand.) 

V. Singing by a quartette and semi-chorus. 

VI. The teacher or an older pupil may say the following : 

Thanksgiving day is peculiarly an American institution, 
dating from the time of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, though its observance in some form extends 
back for thousands of years. It has been the custom of 
many nations to celebrate the in-gathering of the harvests 
in-one way or another. Three thousand years ago the 
Jews celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles with magnifi- 
cent ritual, melodious choirs, and picturesque festivities. 

The Greeks celebrated a feast in honor of Demeter, 
goddess of the harvest, which they called the Eleusinian 


mysteries. 


The Romans drew many of their legends and customs 
from the Greeks. So the story of Demeter became the 
legend of Ceres, the Roman god of the harvest. The 
Cerealia, held in honor of Ceres, was the Roman Thanks- 
giving. England has its harvest home, when, in sharp 
contrast with our American Thanksgiving, men and 
women, girls and boys, all romp and frolic with as much 
gayety and as little restraint as on May-day or Christmas- 
tide. 

VII. Recitation by a small girl. 

“* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


For the Great God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
‘* Few save the poor feel for the poor, 
The rich know not how hard 
It is to be of needful rest 
And needful food debarred. 


‘* They know not of the scanty meal, 
With small pale faces round, 
No fire upon the cold, damp hearth, 
When snow is on the ground.” 


** Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it ; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thanket.”’ 


VIII. Recitation by a small boy. 


Joun Wuire’s ERRor. 


Thanksgiving !—for what ?’’—and he muttered a curse,— 
** For the plainest of food, and an empty purse ? 

For a life of hard work and the shabbiest clothes ? 

But it’s idle to talk of a poor man’s woes! 

Let the rich give thanks, it is they who can: 

There is nothing in life for a laboring man.”’ 


So said John White to his good wife Jane, 
And o’er her face came a look of pain. 
** Nothing, dear John ?”’ and he thought again ; 
Then glanced more kindly down on Jane ; 
** T was wrong,”’ he said, ‘* I’d forgotten you, 
And I’ve my health, and the baby, too.”’ 
And the baby crowed,—’ twas a bouncing boy,— 
And o’er Jane’s face came a look of joy; 
And she kissed her John as he went away ; 
And he said to himself, as he worked that day : 
‘* IT was wrong, very wrong; I’ll not grumble again, 
I should surely be thankful for baby and Jane.”’ 


IX. Recitation by a pupil. 


** Thank God for rest, where none molest, 
And none can make afraid ; 
For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest 
Beneath the homestead shade. 


** Build up an altar to the Lord, 
O grateful hearts of ours! 
And shape it of the greenest sward 
That ever drank the showers. 
** A song of faith that trusts the end 


To watch the good begun, 
Nor doubts the power of Love to blend 


The hearts of men as one.”’ 
— Whittier. 


X. Let the teacher or anolder pupil recite the following : 


The American Thanksgiving day, though perhaps 
suggested by the earlier feasts of the old world, dif- 
fers from all in one important feature. It is not a day of 
boisterous hilarity and celebration, but a devout outpour- 
ing of thanks to God for blessings received during the year. 
The Pilgrim fathers, after ten months of suffering and 
hardship almost beyond conception, harvested their twenty 
acres of corn and six acres of barley and pease with true 
gratitude to the Giver of all good. They improvised a 
feast of thanksgiving. Hunters were sent into the prim- 
itive forests to procure the thanksgiving dinner, and, re- 
turning successful, a feast of water fowl, wild turkey, ven- 
ison, corn, and barley was spread before the people. The 
good Massasoit and ninety of his friendly warriors were 
present and participated in the first Thanksgiving dinner 
ever spread in America. 

A special deliverance from famine occurred two years 
later. After six weeks of drought the withered corn and 
stunted barley threatened starvation to the people. A 
day of fasting and prayer was appointed. ‘‘ The morning 
was fair and the sky cloudless. Their fervent religious 
worship was continued eight or nine hours without ceasing. 
At night the clouds were seen to gather and the sky was 
overcast. The next morning they were cheered with mod- 
erate, refreshing showers, and the rains continued to de- 


scend at intervals for fourteen days. At a convenient 


season they also solemnized a day of public thanksgiving 
for rain and for a supply of provisions from England.” 
Thus the beginning of the custom was inaugurated jn 
America. 
XI. The following short selections may be given by six 
of the younger pupils : 
Snort SELECTIONS, 


1. . . . . “Take thankfully the past ; 
Make, as you can, the sweet remembrance last.”’ 


2. ‘Accept my thoughts for thanks, I have no words : 
My soul, o’erfraught with gratitude, rejects 
The aid of language: Lord! behold my heart,”’ 


3. ‘* When gratitude o’erflows the swelling heart, 

And breathes in free and uncorrupted praise 

For benefits received ; propitious heaven 

Takes such acknowledgment as fragrant incense, 

And doubles all its blessings.”’ 

4. ‘* He that hath nature in him must be grateful ; 

’Tis the Creator's primary great law 

That links the chain of beings to each other.”’ 
5. ‘ Thanksgiving and joy cause singing, leaping, and dancing. 
It is a lively joy that fills the bosoms of those who have it, and 
makes them happy.”’ 
6. ‘‘ Nothing is so wholesome, nothing does so much good for 
people’s looks as a little interchange of the small coin of beneyo- 
lence.”’ 
XII. Recitation or reading. 
The observance of Thanksgiving was, for a long time, 
confined to the pilgrims and their descendants. During the 
Revolutionary War Thanksgiving was annually recom- 
mended by Congress; but after the celebration of peace, 
in 1784, there was no national observance of the day till 
1789, when President Washington recommended a day 
of Thanksgiving for the adoption of the Constitution. 
Again the day was observed in 1795 in consequence of 
the suppression of insurrection which, in several states, 
was threatening to overthrow the Government. President 
Madison issued a Thanksgiving Proclamation in 1815 
in commemoration of the close of the second war with 
England. Afterward the governors of several states fre- 
quently appointed such days. In November, 1863, when, 
after many months of anxiety, the people of the Union 
heard of victories and abundant harvests, President Lin- 
coln proclaimed a day of Thanksgiving for the nation. 
Since that day the observance has become more and more 
general throughout the country, and now proclamations are 
issued annually by the President, governors of states, and 
mayors of principal cities. 
XIII. Singing by the school. 
teacher. 


Closing remarks by the 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Care should be taken that the word be pronounced 
Thanks-giving. Some of the poetical selections may be 
recited in concert by the school, at the option of the 
teacher. The exercises may be varied by the introduction 
of several appropriate selections from “ Bitter Sweet.” 
In the closing remarks it would be well for the teacher to 
dwell upon our duty to those who have less for which to 
be thankful than ourselves. The children ought to be 
encouraged to help the poor of the neighborhood by vari- 
ous little deeds of kindness and generosity. The day 
offers a rare opportunity for impressing valuable moral 
lessons, and should not be allowed to pass unimproved. 
In the foregoing, free use has been made, by permission, 
of an exercise which appeared a year ago in The Hdu- 
cational Weekly of Indianapolis, prepared by the editor, 
Mr. C. S. Oleott. 


How To Secure ATTENTION.—1. Manifest an inter- 
est in the subject you are teaching. 

2. Be clear in thoughts, and ready in expressions. 

3. Speak in your natural tone, with variety and flexi- 
bility of voice. 

4. Let your position before the class be usually a stand- 
ing one. 

5. Teach without a book as far as possible. 

6. Assign subjects promiscuously, when necessary. 

7. Use concrete methods of instruction when possible. 
8. Vary your methods, as variety is attractive to chil- 
dren. 

9. Determine to secure their attention at all hazards. 
—Edward Brooks. 


— Thought in the long run modifies human conditions 
more than money. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


SoLUTIONS RECEIVED.— The following solutions were mislaid 
of acknowleegment in the last JOURNAL: From J. A. Smothers, 
Probs. 270, 280, and 281; A. P. Lewis, Probs. 579 and 280; Sam- 
uel S. Herner, Probs. 280 and 281; W.C. Whitaker, Probs. 279, 
280, and 280 ; Anon, Prob, 281.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 265.—In the quadrilateral ABCD, right angled at B 
and D, prove that the rectangle of the diagonals is equal to the 
suin of the rectangles of the opposite sides, AC.BD = AB. DC + 
AD.BC Is geometrical solution possible ? A. &. 

Yes. Since the opposite angles are supplementary, the quadrilat- 
eral may be inseribed. This done, draw DE, making an angle 
with DC equal to that formed by DB with AD. The triangles 
DEC and DAB are equiangular and therefore similar. 


BD BC 
Whence AD = CE (1) 
The triangles ADE and BDC are also equiangular and therefore 


BD BC 
Whence AD = AE (2) 
From (1) CE.BD = AB. DC 
“ (2) AE.BD = AD.BC 


Adding (AE + CE) DB = AB.DC + AD.BC 
AE + CE= AC 
.. AC.BD = AB.DC + AD.BC. Q. E. D. 
Grand Island, Neb., 1885. Rop’t J. BARR. 


similar. 


Prop, 274. Three men and a boy engage to gather the apples 
in an orchard for $50. The boy could shake the apples from the 
trees as fast as the three men could pick them, but either of the 
men could shake the apples one-fou faster than the other two 
men and boy could pick them. How much of the $50 should each 
receive ? D. P. DAME. 


Let c = the number of apples a boy can shake in a day, and let 
it be y times as hard to pick up as to shake. Then a boy can pick 


up — and a man ean pick up > or shake . 
tw, Les 3} 
Now, 3 ri 3 4ry 152 + 10ry. 


A man will receive z times as much as a boy, who will have 


y + 15540 $11; each man having 3 $13. 
IpA M. METCALF. 


Pros. 278.— From the obtuse angle of a triangle draw a line to 
the base, which shall be a mean proportional between the segments 
into which it divides the base. A TEACHER. 

This problem may be solved by algebra, if the sides of the tri- 
angle are given, or the perpendicular and the segments into which 
it divides the base. 

Let ABC be a triangle with the angle ABC obtuse, CA equal 
to 25, BC equal to 42, and BA equal to 8. 

From the sides the area can be found, and by dividing the area 
by 42 the perpendicular BD will be found; then, by extracting the 
square root of 8* — BD? and subtracting the root from CA, AD 
and CD will be determined. 

Performing these operations : 

BD = 5.734—; AD =5.579—; CD = 19.451+ 

Let « =the mean proportional from B to the base, and y the 
fourth term. Any mean proportional when drawn will complete a 
right-angled triangle, and if y is the fourth term, 25 — y is the 
first. Whence,— 

(1) = (5,784)? 4+ (19.421 — y)? (2) 
+? = 410.053997 — 38.842y + y? x 

xt = — y? 
410.053907 — 38,842y y? = 25y — y?;  y = 8.91 or 23.012. 
_. The two positive values of y indicate that in CA, at a point nearly 
7s of CA from C, a mean proportion will cut CA, and that at an- 
other point in CA, a little more than $4 of CA from C, another 
mean proportional will cut CA. 

Putting BD = a, AD = b, CD = c, and CA = } + ¢, the fol- 
lowing formula applicable to any triangle may be established : 


(0? + c2 + — 8a*) 


J. L. LESTER. 
ANOTHER SOLUTION. 

Proposition.— Let BAC be the obtuse angle of triangle BAC, 
from which it is required to draw a line to the base, which shall be 
— proportional between the segments into which it divides the 

se 


Construction.— Describe a circle about the triangle BAC, the 
centre being D (Euclid, prop. 5, Book 4). Join AD, and on AD as 
diameter describe a circle AFDG, cutting BC in Fand G. Join 
AF, AG, and produce them to meet the great circle in H and K. 
Then AF shall be a mean proportional between the segments BF 
and FC, and AG shall be a mean proportional between the segments 
BG and GC, 

_Proof.—Join DF, DG. The angles AFD and AGD in semi- 
circles are right angles. Because DF , passing through center D 
of circle ABH, cuts at right angles AG in same circle, therefore 
AH is bisected in F; that is, AF = FH. Because the two lines 
BC and AH cut each other in the circle ABH, therefore rectan- 
le BF.FC = rectangle AF.FH; but from above AF = FH. 

herefore BF.FC = AF, and therefore BF : AF :: AF : FC; 
that is, AF’ is a mean proportional between BF and CF. , 

And in a like manner AG may be proved a mean proportional 
between BG and GC. 


-. from the obtuse angle of a triangle, etc., ete. Q. ne 


PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM 285.—A rectangular field contains 100,875.15 feet; 
the length and breadth add 
the length and breadth ? Davip McPHERSON. 

PROBLEM 286.—The interest, true discount, and time of a note 
being given, give rule to find the principal and rate per we p 

PROBLEM 287.—Given the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, 
and the length of the line drawn from the vertex to the middle 
point of the base. Constract the triangle. 


Wingo, Ky., Oct. 9, 1885, YounasTer. 


together = 663.15 feet. What are} 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Tue THe ScHoois.—The opinions of the former 
superintendents on the use of the Bible in the public schools are 
found in Notes 1 and 2 to See. 4,493, page 75. Under this statute 


and these opinions I hold that a trustee or School Board cannot |%* 


forbid the teacher’s reading a chapter of the Bible at the opening 
of school, but may forbid all comment and doctrinal exercises, An 
assistant teacher would not, probably, be required to be present at 
Bible reading conducted by the principal, but must give the prin- 
cipal all necessary aid in moving pupils from room to room, as may 
be required by such reading. 

CONFLICT OF CONSCIENCE AND LAw.—The law of the State 
fixes the penalty for absence from township institutes at the loss of 
one day’s wages. It is asked whether the penalty should be ex- 
acted from a teacher who respects Saturday, the day on which the 
institutes are held as the Sabbath. The answer is, that the penalty 
should be exacted from such a teacher the same as from others. 
Individuals may entertain whatever views they please in matters of 
conscience or religion, but if their private belief commands conduct 
which violates the public law, they must suffer the penalty of the 
law.—J. W. Hotcompr, State Supt. Public Instruction, Ind. 


Poweks or TrusreEs.—The school district, Janesville, N. Y., 
reseated their school-house, buying the desks of the publishers of 
the School Bulletin. The money was raised, but not paid over. In 
due time the trustees were notified that a suit would be instituted 
against the district. The trustee had used the money for teachers’ 
salaries, and gave his note as trustee, which was accepted. It came 
due in the absence of the publisher. The trustee wished it renewed 
in part. The bank would not, the publisher's bookkeeper could 
not under the circumstances. The trustee paid fifty dollars, and 
the bank protested the balance,—fifty-three dollars. The balance 
he had never paid, and the district was sued. At the trial the debt 
was practically acknowledged, and no legal tender of the money 
having been made, and the amount being above fifty dollars, the 
= was entitled to judgment and costs. ‘The claim was made, 

owever, that the suit was on the note and not for payment of desks, 
and that the trustee was unauthorized to give note that the district 
had once raised the money and paid to trustee, and was not further 
responsible for their agent. Judge Vann decided for the publisher. 
A stay of proceedings was granted on a question of costs, which 
amounted to a sum several times the original bill. A decision fol- 
lowed which required the district to raise some $400, which it did, 
and paid the bill and costs. 

Among other things, this case settled the duties of the state su- 
perintendent to one important regard, it being the first case of the 
kind ever raised. The district sought to eseape the costs on the 
ground that, if the publisher had applied to the state superinten- 
dent, he could have compelled payment without court trial, and 
thus saved thecosts. Judge Vann did not so rule. This precedent 
has been made the ruling of the Supreme Court in a subsequent case 
in which a teacher sued for salary. The lower court refused costs 
on the ground that it might have been settled without expense if it 
had gone directly to the state superintendent. Upon appeal the 
Supreme Court reversed this decision and gave costs to the teacher, 
because the appeal can only be made when the trustee actually refuses 
to perform an official duty. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Mr. Ruskin gives the following advice to an Edinburgh student 
in a letter, dated August 6, 1885, which has just been printed: ‘* | 
am sure I never said anything to dissuade you from trying to excel 
or to do great things. I only wanted you to be sure your efforts 
were made with substantial basis, so that just in the moment of push 
your footing might not give way beneath you; and also | wanted 
you to feel that long and steady effort made in a contented way does 
more than violent effort made from some strong motive or under 
some enthusiastic impulse. And I repeat,—for of this I am per- 
fectly sure,—that the best things are only to be done in this way. 
It is very difficult t'oronghly to understand the difference between 
indolence and reserve of strength, between apathy and severity, 
between palsy and patience; but there is all the difference in the 
world, and nearly as many men are ruined by inconsiderate exer- 
tion as by idleness itself. To do as much as you can healthily and 
happily do each day in a well determined direction, with a view to 
far off results, and with present enjoyment of one’s work, is the 
only proper, the only essentially profitable way.”’ 


— Mr. William Mather, an engineer and manufacturer of Man- 
chester, visited America last year as Royal Commissioner to exam- 
ine the methods of technical instruction in the United States and 
Canada, His report, brief but bristling with imteresting facts, 
proves on every page that its writer is an acute and impartial ob- 
server. In the course of a visit extending beyond five months, Mr. 
Mather investigated the system of every technical school and col- 
lege of consequence from New York to California. While he 
found these institutions fewer than in Germany, where technical 
education is most widespread, he recognizes their superiority in 
practicalness in their actual preparation of a student for engi- 
neering or manufacturing work. In the Worcester Free School, 
which he specially commends, skilled workmen are employed, 
and pupils work on machines in course of construction for sale. 
At the Cooper Institute, the classes in drawing, modelling and en- 
graving earned during 1885 no less sum than $40,000, a sub- 
stantial aid to them financially, and good proof of the thorough 
practicalness of the instruction. At the Vorkingmen’s School, 
conducted by Poof. Felix Adler, New York, Mr. Mather saw 
children, ten years old, who where proficient in drawing, mod- 
eling in clay, and the use of the lathe. Throughout the Union the 
importance of manual training has forced itself upon public-spirited 
men interested in soundeducation In cities as distant from one an- 
other as St. Louis, Cleveland, Lafayette, Ind., Boston, and Hamp- 
ton, Va., excellent schools have within recent years sprun, 
up for the education of the eyes and hands of their scholars, as we 
as their memories.—The Week. 


Rich MEN AND COoLLEGES.—It may interest some to know 
what a few rich men have done for the cause of education. Johns 
Hopkins gave $3,148,000 to the university which he founded. His 

ifts for benevolent purposes amounted to $8,000,000. Judge 
acker gave $3,000,000 to Lehigh University ; Cornelius Vander- 
bilt gave $1,000,000 tothe Vanderbilt University ; Stephen Girard 
ve $8,000,000 to Girard College ; John C. Green and his residuary 

| artes gave $1,500,000. to Princeton College ;, Ezra Cornell gave 
$1,000,000 té Cornell University ; Isaac Rich bequeathed the greater 
tt of his. estate, which was appraised at $1,700,000, to Boston 
Tniversity. On account of the great fire and shrinkage. in value, 
and other unfortunate cireumstances, the university will realize less 
than $700,000 from this magnificent bequest ; Amasa Stone gave 
$600,000 to Adelbert College by direct gift and by bequest ; W. 
W. Corcoran gaves$170,000 to Columbian University in money and 
land; Benjamin Bussey gave real estate worth $500,000 to Harvard 
University ; Sam’l. Williston, William S. Walker, and Sam’l. A. 
Hitchcock gave between $100,000 and $200,000 each to Amherst Col- 


lege : Whitmer Phenix gave the bulk of his property, amounting to 
about $640,000, to Columbia College ; J. B. comme gave $170,000 to 
Rochester Theological Seminary; Matthew Vassar gave $800,000 
to Vassar College; Gardner Colby gave $170,000 to Colby Uni- 
versity, and $100,000 to Newton Theological Seminary; J. B. Col- 

te gave $300,000 to Madison University; George ] Seney gave 
$450,000 to Wesleyan University ; the Crozer family gave $300,000 
to Crozer Theological Seminary. It would be easy to add to this 
list. There are hundreds of men and women whose splendid gifts 
entitle them to be held in everlasting remembrance. Such gifts 
are so common now, they are expected. Ifa rich man should live 
and die without doing something for the cause of education, he 
would at once become the subject of adverse criticism.—Pennsyl- 
vania College Monthly. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MODEL LETTER. 


[We commend the following, from an intelligent and successful 
preceptor of a prosperous academy in New England, as a model let- 
ter from a subscriber to the editor. We wish such of our sub- 
scribers as are in position to make them familiar with the topics 
inquired about would send to us answers, longer or shorter, as the 
case may be, for publication. We are sure nothing we can put into 
these columns will prove more profitable to our readers.—ED. | 


Gentlemen :—THE JOURNAL has been a weekly visitor ever since 
I began teaching, which time was soon afier THE JOURNAL began 
its career, and | have been one of its many friends who have re- 
joiced in its growing prosperity. Each week its contents are eagerly 
devoured. ow much inspiration it has been to me during these 
years, I cannot estimate, only I know it has been great. In a 
recent editorial you asked us to send the names of teachers to 
whom you might send sample copies; therefore I inclose a list, 
many of them former pupils. Also, some time since, you asked 
us to write you our experiences and wants, that you may prepare for 
us a delectable bill of fare. Now, one thing I want is: (1) 
A continuance of the classical department ; am glad it has returned 
after its long absence. Also, r want to know: (2) How other 
teachers teach ? (3) Who attempt to teach Latin and Greek by the 
so-called natural method, and with what success ? (4) To what ex- 
tent are written examinations used in the leading high schools and 
academies ? are they occasional surprise parties, or do they come 
with monthly regularity ? (5) Hasany teacher tried both methods ? 
if so (6), which proved better ? (7) Do my fellow-teachers mark ? 
(8) Do they make parents acquainted with these marks ? (9) What 
kind of rhetorical work is done in Academy, in High 
School ? (10) Will some teacher write out his program for morn- 
ing or chapel exercises? (11) What teachers teach physics and 
chemistry by experiment leading to principles ? (12) What method 
do they use ? 

Some time since you sent circular letters to leading schools 
asking their methods of government, and published their replies. 
Those were wonderfully helpful. While one school cannot 
slavishly follow the methods of another, yet each method has some- 
thing in it suggestive. Visiting other schools of similar grade is a 
rare luxury. Have another symposium, Messrs. Editors, so that 
we podagogucs, who get exhausted and hungry Friday nights, may 
sit down to the bill of 4 fare you present as to a bountiful feast. In 
fact, it is such now. I have only written some of my wants. 

Yours appreciatively, H. 8. C. 


CINCINNATI SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT NEW ORLEANS, 


As a distinct feature of the Cincinnati School Exhibit, a collection 
of upward of three hundred books and pamphlets, written or eom- 
piled by persons who have been either pupils, teachers, or trustees 
of the Cincinnati public schools, was displayed at the Exposition at 
New Orleans. This display of printed matter was remarkable both 
for the wide scope of subjects treated and for its large number of 
works of high standing. It included law books, medical and other 
scientific works, religious works, histories, biographies, books of 
travel, of romance, of try, works on art, ete.,—in fact, nearly 
every department of literature was represented, besides school 
books covering nearly every subject taught in the high and common 
schools of the country. On their return from the Exposition those 
works which have been donated, and, with them many others written 
by present or former Cincinnatians, will be turned over to the Cin- 
cinnati Historical and Philosophical Society for preservation. 
Around these as a nucleus it is to be hoped all the publications of 
Cincinnati authors may, in future, be gathered. What would show 
the literary side of our city better than such a collection ? 

Joun B, PEASLEE, 


AN IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 


Editor of Journal :—In my article on ‘* Teaching Penmanship in 
Primary Grades,”’ published in last issue (Oct. 24)), the types made 
me say that “I had up hill work in getting good results with lead 
pencil in primary grades,” ete. I said directly the opposite,—that I 
had ‘‘no,”’ instead of ‘‘an”’ up hill work. Please let this correc- 
tion go out, and, if possible, set me right on this point, as it was the 
vital point of the whole question. 

Yours truly, 

Hartford, Nov. 2, 1885. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
— The lines quoted by M. A. Holmes are found in John Quincy 
Adams’ poem, entitled ‘‘ The Wants of Man.” See page 567 of 


Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song.’’ 
No. Easton, Mass., Nov. 6, 1885. Cc. R. B. 


LyMAN D. SMITH. 


GOOD WORDS. 
— “‘T have had much benefit in the discharge of my duties from 


your publications, and wish to thank you for your most valuable , 


iabors in behalf of National Aid, and for your words of helpful 
sympathy in recognition and commendation of what the south is 
doing for public schools.’’—J. L. M. Curry. 

—‘* THE JOURNAL iscertainly striking out manfully. I like its 
fearlessness. The teachers of our country have no better friend,’’ 
—J.-J.. ANDERSON, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1885. 

—‘* I feel myself inspired to do better teaching ever 
read THE JOURNAL.’’— M. F. Bancock, Painesville, O. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS AN APPETIZER. 


Dr. Morris Gibbs, Howard City, Mich., says: ‘‘I am greatly 
pleased with it as a tonic; it isan agreeable and a good appetizer.’ 


week that I. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOY. 12, 1886, 


WE take special pleasure in greeting our five thousand 
new friends in the Northwest who have heretofore been 
subscribers to the Educational Weekly. New business 
arrangements have made it desirable for Mr. C. S. Olcott, 
the publisher of the Weekly, to relinquish that publica- 
tion, and he has made arrangements by which the sub- 
scribers to that journal shall be supplied by the JourNaL 
or Epucation. By this change they will receive for the 
unexpired term of their subscriptions a larger and more 
expensive paper, which we trust will prove quite as accept- 
able to them. The JouRNAL oF EpvucaTIon is now in its 
twenty-second volume, and is extensively taken by the 
leading educators in every state and territory of the Union, 
and is sent to all the principal nations of the world. Its 
writers already embrace a long list of the foremost educa- 
tors in the great Northwest, but this list will be materially 
increased by the names of many of those who have of late 
been contributors to the Weekly. By the new combina- 
tion, Mr. C. S. Olegtt, who during the last two years has 
made hosts of warm personal friends in Indiana and neigh- 
boring states, becomes our General Manager for the West. 
with headquarters at Chicago. Tue Journat will here- 
after be published at Boston and Chicago, and will have 
a Western Edition, prepared with special reference to the 
wants of Indiana and the other states of the Northwest. 
The several excellent features which have made the Weekly 
so acceptable to its readers will be retained in this edition 
of Tue JourNAt under the special care of Mr. Olcott. 
He will begin sending us material for this edition next 
week, and it will be our constant aim to make THE Jour- 
NAL specially fitted for the late readers of the Weekly. 
The Indiana Monthly Examination Questions and the 
Reading Circle column, as heretofore published in the 
Weekly, will form a valuable feature of the Western Edi- 
tion of Toe JouRNAL. Our educational intelligence from 
this section will be very full, contributors being selected 
from each state. All our friends in the Northwest and 
all the friends of the Weekly are cordially invited to con- 
tribute to THe JourNaAL. All communications for our 
columns, or relating to subscriptions, may be addressed 
directly to the home office. 

New Pus.isuine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE unusually large and enthusiastic gathering of the 
teachers of New Hampshire, last Friday and Saturday, at 
the annual meeting of their State Teachers’ Association, 
clearly shows how successful Superintendent Patterson 
has been in waking up the Old Granite State to the in- 
terests of education. The report of the meeting came too 


Jave for this issue, It will appear next week, 


Tue reception accorded to Canon Farrar, and the pro- 
found interest to hear him speak, is a striking and signifi- 
cant commentary upon the responsive pulsations of the 
Christian heart in England and America. 


Ir is well for the teacher to keep constantly in mind 
the essential fact that the children under his care have 
rights, which are of the most sacred character. First of 
all they have the right to be loved. We do not say, 
merely, that if the teacher loves his pupils good results 
will follow, and if he does not exercise this love he can do 
them but little good. That goes without saying. The 
important thought to bear in mind is that the children 
have a right to this love. It will be a moral crime for the 
teacher to withold an affectionate regard from them. He 
is in loco parentis, and even the lowest code of morals 
among savages recognizes the absolute right of the child 
to love from the parent. And he who cannot both feel 


5|and manifest love for the little ones under his charge has 


no right to put himself in loco parentis. 


Wuy would it not be a practicable arrangement for 
the teachers’ association or club, in any city or county, 
to elect of their number a competent committee, to 
observe the public press; keep the editorial fraternity 
informed of what is going on in the schools; claim a 
hearing in the columns of the most influential journals ; 
and correct, at once, the unjust, ignorant, and reckless 
criticisms of educational affairs that so often appear even 
in our leading newspapers and magazines. Such a com- 
mittee would also keep the association informed of the 
drift of public opinion. Having the entire teaching body 
behind it, any deliverance from such a quarter would 
come with weight, and the school board would be cour- 
ageous that would resent such wise and honest attempts 
to keep both itself and the public informed. Perhaps 
this public exposure would do something to mollify the 
jealousies, little worriments, and timidities that so often 
keep the teachers of a city or district apart, and give to 
the profession an air of constitutional vigor and practical 
ability too often lacking even in the highest circles of in- 
struction. 


“ FIRESIDE TRAVEL.” —Commerce isacivilizer. Travel 
is a humanizer. Some of the highest and best lessons of 
life are learned by travel. Yet to travel is to suffer. 
Traveling presents its wearinesses to both body and mind. 
Could we, therefore, “ travel” while sitting by the winter 
“ fireside,” and receive the advantages of travel without 
the exhaustion, it were indeed a boon to be much desired 
and appreciated. The real “Zigzag Journeys” might 
then furnish their pleasures without the weariness. To 
no class is travel more necessary or more enjoyable than 
to the teachers. We therefore most cordially commend 
to this class of our readers the plan put in practice every 
winter by the “ Every Saturday Club,” of Newtonville, 
Mass., of which Mr. D. C. Heath, the publisher, is the 
president. They have printed for their own use a beau- 
tiful schedule of “ Fireside Travel” for the coming season, 
through Norway and Sweden, Oct. 31 and Nov. 14; Per- 
sia and India, for Nov. 28 and Dee. 12; Russia, Dec. 26 
and Jan. 9; Germany, Jan. 23 and Feb. 6; Greece, Feb. 
20 and Mch. 6; Africa, Mch. 20 and Apr. 3; the islands 
of the Pacific, Apr. 17 and May 1. A committee on 
each country have the route in charge, and a list of 
“Guideboards,” by way of the best books to read upon 
the countries to be visited, is set up for the benefit of the 
travelers. 


WE are told Cardinal Manning and fourteen Catholic 
bishops of England are out in a denunciation of the prin- 
ciple of exclusive state support of unsectarian public 
schools. This is the American idea, toward which not 
only Great Britain, but every civilized country is tending. 
Since the dawn of history the priestly class, in every land, 
has insisted that the education of the child was its infal- 
lible province, and the state and the people have subsi- 
dized the church to do this work. The result has been, 
that no people has been educated in this way, and the 
infallible wisdom of the ecclesiastic has been content with 


mon herd,” everywhere, to go to heaven through a twi- 


light realm of earthly life. Only within the past two cent- 
uries has the whole people in any land concluded to as- 


polishing up a superior class of rulers, leaving the “ com- | 


sume the support and supervision, through its own repre- 
sentatives, of the common schooling that makes for good 
citizenship. No public policy is so sure to win as this, 
and win in proportion to the growing intelligence and 
freedom of the people. Good Cardinal Manning and his 
bishops are doubtless acting according to their light, but 
“the people that sat in darkness have seen a great light,” 
and the best thing the clergy of all sects can do is to turn 
in, with the people, and give the weight of their ability 
and character to the cause of free, unsectarian, common 
school education, which is bound to prevail. 


One of the best answers to the current criticism of 
public schools may be found in Secretary Dickinson’s re- 
marks before the New England superintendents. He 
said, in substance: We may learn something of the inter- 
est the people of this commonwealth take in their public 
schools by turning our attention to the voluntary efforts 
made to sustain them. The increase or diminution of 
interest may be discovered by comparing the efforts made 
at the present time with those made in the past. To this 
end we will compare what was done for the schools in 
1885 with what was done in 1875. 

In 1885 the public schools were supported by an ex- 
penditure of $15,40 for every child between five and 
fifteen years of age. In 1875 the amount was $14.96. 
The percentage of taxable property appropriated for pub- 
lic schools in ’85 was 3} mills; in ’75 34 mills. 

The whole amount raised for the support of schools, not 
including the repairing and erecting school-houses, was 
$5,180,661.93 in 1885; in 1875 it was $4,778,472.09. 

The average wages of male teachers per month in 
1885 was $108.02, in 1875 it was 88.37; of female teach- 
ers in 1885, $44.18; in 1875, $35.55. 

The salaries paid to public instructors is a standard 
by which the interest taken in the quality of public in- 
struction may be measured. The interest and confidence 
which the people feel in their public schools may also be 
seen in the voluntary attendance of their children. 

The average daily attendance of the children whose 
names were enrolled on the school register was, in 1885, 
89.5 per cent, in 1875, 73 per cent. 

The average length of all the public schools in 1885 
was nine months ; in 1875, it was eight months. 

The number of high schools in the commonwealth has 
increased from 208 in 1875 to 228 in 1885. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that more than seventy towns of the state are 
maintaining high schools, which are not required to do so 
by law. This shows the interest the people are taking 
in the support of secondary instruction. 

The office of school superintendent has become popular 
not only with school authorities, but with the people and 
the number employed is rapidly increa sing. 

Probably there was never before, in the history of the 
commonwealth, a more universal interest in popular edu- 
cation than exists at the present time. This is emphatic- 
ally shown by the efforts of its friends to promote it, and 
of all others to confuse the public mind in regard to its 
results. 

There has been awakened within a few years past an 
increased interest in the better construction of school- 
houses, in the employment of trained teachers, in arrang- 
ing better courses of studies, in providing more ample 
means of teaching, in continuing better methods of teach- 
ing, and in collecting all the children of school age into 
school. 

There is still very much to be done before onr school 
work will be philosophically and thoroughly done, but the 
great successes of the present, furnish encouragement 
for increased effort in the future. 

It would be well for all those who criticise the schools 
to found their criticisms on a careful and extended observ- 
ation of facts, rather than upon the products of an active 
imagination, and then their criticisms would be more likely 
to be just, to be given in a good spirit, and they would be 
of some value in promoting the most important institutions 
which a free state is required to establish. The criticism 
now made upon our public schools prove their importance 
in public estimation, and the interest the people are taking 
in the important results which these schools are adapted 
to produce. 


— Remember the Bay State Association in Boston, 


Thanksgiving week, Nov. 27 and 28, 
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CORNER STONES. 


The press brings information that Senator-elect Stan- 
ford of California, a millionaire and philanthropist, has 
made a truly magnificent donation for the establishment 
of a new college in the Golden State. Whether Califor- 
nia, with its thirteen reported colleges, —one a State 
University, with less than 200 students, —-is in pressing 
need of such an enterprise, we do not presume to decide. 
The foundations of great universities are well laid at an 
early period in the life of a state; and, certainly, the con- 
secration of a great fortune to a broad scheme of educa- 
tion is one of the noblest uses to which money in a new 
country can be applied. The worthy example of New 
England, from the beginning, is now bearing fruit among 
all the descendants of New England in the growing 
West. Indeed, in ne country has new wealth so honored 
itself by lavish expenditure upon the higher region of hu- 
man life as in our own. 

We do not hold Senator Stanford responsible for the 
ridiculous statement that accompanies the announcement 
of his noble benefaction,——that he proposes to establish, in 
California, a university superior to any now existing at 
home or abroad. The world is a large place, and even 
the older states, east of the Alleghanies, have had some 
valuable experience in university building within the past 
two hundred years. In view of what goes to the build- 
ing up of even a good country college, we. should say 
that, if any man, in any American state, actually made 
such a boast concerning a prospective institution, he had 
invited failure from the beginning, and would serve his 
country better by investing his millions in some new in- 
dustrial enterprise, with which he might be supposed to be 
well acquainted. Probably this flourish is the contribu- 
tion of some enthusiastic newspaper man beyond the 
mountains, who, impecunious in funds, is mighty in that 
kingdom of imperial rhetorie where crowned monarchs 
are as plenty as blackberries. In our remarks we assume 
that Mr. Stanford is a sensible man, who knows the wants 
of his state, and proposes to build an institution demanded 
by the special needs of the Pacific coast. 


But we notice this preliminary flourish at the head of a 
good many announcements of large gifts for education. 
Twice within the past three months our attention has been 
called to the statement that, somebody having put down a 
round million, or even half that sum, we are now to have 
the true American University, to rival the great founda- 
tions abroad. There is no reason, certainly, why people 
who give money for the higher education should not in- 
dulge in “the pleasures of hope,” and work with all their 
might to make their new school, in some respects at least, 
an improvement on anything now established. But when 
we contemplate the frightful wreck of college endow- 
ments, and the humiliating failure of the magnificent ex- 
pectations of the past fifty years in all parts of our coun- 
try, we may well pause and consider a few facts concern- 
ing the corner-stones of American college life. 

However needful a pile of money may be in the develop- 
ment of an educational institution, no successful college 
was ever established on money as its corner-stone. The 
history of the half-dozen new American colleges for men 
and women that bear the name of a wealthy founder is no 
exception to this remark. Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 
came into being to meet a new necessity for the higher 
education of girls; and they, with all similar colleges for 
women, in the future will rise or fall according to the real 
demand for college culture, the breadth and thoroughness 
of their work, and the attractive personality of their 
faculty. We believe that in the northern states, certainly 
east of the Mississippi, there now exist, in the co-eduea- 
tional and exclusive colleges for women, abundant oppor- 
tunities for the genuine collegiate education of girls; and 
that the multiplication of such schools will either diminish 
the patronage of the best, or nourish that most mischiev- 
ous of educational humbugs,—the calling female semi- 
naries and academies colleges and universities, and tempt- 
ng green school-girls to put on the airs of the higher 
education. The South needs one college similar to those 
already named, where a good girl can be educated for 
£200 a year ; besides the opening of the state universities 
to women, Johns Hopkins, Vanderbilt, Packer, and other 
new foundations, are flourishing according to the inevit- 
able law of university life. This law is, that the four 
forners of every valuable college must rest upon, first, the 


breadth and wisdom of the scheme of education proposed ; 


supply of genuine college material; second, the educa- , and the unwillingness to combine in the only way that can 
tional spirit of hard work in those that come ; third, the’ insure improvement. 


In speaking “of several mistakes,” the professor said 


and, fourth, the ability, attractiveness, and thorough con-|the right thing in the wrong place. The place to talk 


it, will only be another magnificent failure. 


secration of the faculty. Those given, success is assured, against such abuses as the partisan, political perversion of 
even to an institution built on piles in the Everglades of \the school system, jobbery, stingy or lavish appropriation, 
Florida. In the absence of either, the proudest structure,|is not to the teachers, who are least of all implicated in 
in the grandest city, with the biggest bank account behind | these faults, but to the people in town and ward meetings, 
to a popular audience, or through the press. In all these 


We heartily wish (with no reference to the plan of Mr./things the people are supreme, and every abuse of the 


Stanford) that our men of wealth could be convinced that|sort reacts upon themselves. “ Putting on frills” is, 


no money can build or buy the higher education ; although |doubtless, a fault in a great many school-rooms, but not 
wise and generous gifts may do much to develop an insti-|more than in the pulpits, in good society, in Congress. 
tution that stands firmly on these corner-stones. The|Sensationalism and the striving for effect is the chronic 
great colleges of our country had all small beginnings, and| vice of our new, full-blooded, ambitious civilization, and 


made their reputation in the days when great men sat in 
professors’ chairs, with the salaries of young city book- 
keepers, and students “ boarded themselves,” and worked 


we really think there is as little of it among the teachers 
as elsewhere. But, after all, the cure for the worst faults 
of our publie instruction is with the people. Every sort 


to the verge of physical peril. To such noble foundations|of man or woman behaves “after its kind.” If the peo- 


recent donations have been a godsend; and, in almost| ple insist on cheap teachers, they will get the sort of work 
every instance, have greatly increased the power and en-|that always comes from unskilled, low-priced workmen. 


larged the influence of the college. If our great men of 


Fair wages, careful choice, and the respect and considera- 


affairs would exercise the same discretion in their educa-| tion shown to the better class of professionals, will bring 
tional gifts as in their successful business ventures, we| reliable service for the children. 


should have fewer examples of pretentious buildings, 
bearing the name of the founder, but as useless for higher 
ends as a railroad through a desert, a factory on a moun- 
tain summit, or a new city in the Great Dismal Swamp. 
Education has its laws of growth as surely as commerce, 
society, or politics, or government. The great need of 
the higher education in our country is that it should be 
genuine, and sharply distinguished from the secondary 
and elementary, which so often masquerade in its place. 
We cannot bribe true scholarship to call things by any 
names but their own. 


MORE CRITICISM. 


Professor Sumner of Yale College made a vigorous talk 
to the teachers of Connecticut, lately assembled in conven- 
tion at Hartford. The professor is at once a man of fine 
positive qualities and a few stupendous deficiencies. Both 
these elements of his mental make-up were illustrated in 
the late educational address. He said truly that “ the 
common schools have enemies ” ; but we think he mistakes 
in supposing this hostility is increasing among the people 
who must be relied upon for their support. The Catholic 


DRIFT. 


— The Catholic Review, and other journals of its sort, seems to 
have heard only one thing about Dr. J. L. M. Curry,—that he is a 
Baptist minister. As Spain isa Catholic nation, the enormity of 
sending such a monster of heresy as our minister to Madrid is evi- 
dent. Even if the doctor were nothing else, he would be in toler- 
able company with such ‘‘ Baptist ministers’? as Dr. Wayland, 
President Sears, and the host of eminent men in that ministry; to 
say nothing of Roger Williams, who is supposed to have had some 
notions of his own concerning free institutions in general. But it 
may relieve the pressure on these pious souls to learn that Dr. 
Curry really never had a parish, though, late in life, he entered 
the Baptist ministry. Dr. Curry was a graduate of a southern col- 
lege and the Harvard University Law School; a lawyer and rising 
member of Congress, from Alabama, before 1860; a member of the 
Confederate Congress; after the war, a college president, profes- 
sor, and clergyman ; on the suggestion of Dr. Sears, elected agent 
of the Peabody Fund, in which capacity he has done more good 
work for popular education than any southern man during the 
past five years. Never since the war a political partisan, broad, 
progressive, and powerful in all his public relations, he is just the 
man that ought to ‘‘ stand before kings and princes’’ to represent 
the United States of America. 


— The teachers of Barnstable county, the Cape Cod district of 
Massachusetts, recently made an excellent use of a tempestuous day, 
by gathering, in large force at the pleasant town of pwede 4 
The forenoon was spent in the organization of a county teachers’ 


association, with reading of papers and discussions. In the after- 


noon, Rev. Mr. Mayo delivered his lecture on ‘‘ The South and her 
Children,’’ to an audience that filled the large Unitarian Church, 
The attendance was all the more creditable, as many of the teachers 


bishops will find out before another generation that the were compelled to ride a considerable distance, through a — 


most dangerous public enterprise that can be undertaken |sea-coast storm, to reach the railroad. It occurs to us that a capi 


annex to every state institute would be a day’s session of sucha 


in this country is a sy stematic oppo sition to an American convention, in which questions could be fired at. and all sorts of vig- 
institution. The end of their furious crusade against the | orous plain dealing could be had with, the elaborate and vaiuable 


public schools will be the most severe back-set their church 


instruction of the agents and secretary of the Board of Education. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, will leave Boston 


and their own personal influence has ever reosived among | about the 15th of November, to enter upon his sixth season of edu- 
us. The opposition from private, academical, and colle-| cational work in the southern states. This year the calls are so 


numerous that Mr. Mayo’s engagements extend, already, to April 


giate schools is far less than formerly ? and will decline as 1, 1886. On November 22 he will give a discourse in Washington, 
it is discovered that there is no real antagonism between} on ‘The Educational Question before the Nation.” The week 


from Nov. 29 to Dee. 3 will be given to several addresses in St. 


the different forms of our national education. Neither with the dite 
do we believe it true that there is any such chronic oppo- 
sition between the educators and the tax-payers as the 
professor imagines. In every town it is easy enough to 


ber, including the holidays, will be passed in Southern Missouri; 
January will be given to Arkansas, and the month, of February and 
March are bespoken for a tour through Louisiana, Mr. Mayo’s 
address is, always, ‘‘ Office of JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, No. 3 
Somerset street, Boston, Mass.’’, and all communications will be 


find one or more fault-finding men of wealth who denounce | ¢ ded and receive due attention. 


the expensiveness of education, and half-a-dozen such 


— Nowhere have the radical principles of universal education 


men make more noise in a city of 50,000 people than the| been more clearly apprehended and stated than in the discussions 


thousands who pay their taxes without special complaint. 


over the school question in France. Here are some weighty sen- 
tences from Vietor Hugo: ‘* Hatred of the instruction of the chil- 


But these people object to taxation rather than schooling, | dren of the people was a dogma with the old French Monarchy.” 


and are the protecting brotherhood on all occasions. 
The professor is right in saying that “ the tax-payer |’ 


‘* Sooner or later the splendid question of universal instruction will 
take its position with the irresistible authority of absolute truth.”’ 
‘**Tenorance, mixed with the human composition, blackens it.’’ 


‘That great ignorance which we call innocence.’’ ‘‘ We are be- 


should be informed concerning the aims of the teachers,” | inning to understand that, if there may be fesse in 7 boiler, these 
; be power only in a brain; in other words, that what leads an 
and we hope he told the Connecticut teachers that pet ath A tee | is not locomotives, but ideas. Harness the loco- 


most culpable defect in their profession is their neglect to| motives to the ideas,—very well; but do not take the horse for the 
; ” 
inform the people of the progress of educational affairs. horseman. 


Any other profession that took so little pains to keep its 


— We lately stumbled upon the following quotation in a public 


‘journal : ‘‘ Literary fellows are a pleasant addition to a town, but 


aims and methods before the general public as the teach- | the more we have of them the less popular will it be to work in a 


ers do w 


A r teachers meet hop, or a factory; and it is from these people, if-any, that 
fare oven worge Cham come.’ For the information of the public we 


each other oftener than of old, and are earnestly seeking et rematk thet thia extinet-to not from . country paper in the 
: . cross ide of Texas or the swamps of Florida, but from one of the 
better ways ofdoing their work. But they and well-schooled. of the smaller cities 


the gulf that separates them from the people and they of the state of Massachusetts. Too much “‘literary fellow,” in-- 


should keep the masses of intelligent paren 


j ed cluding the novelist, George W. Cable, seems to be the trouble with” 
journalistic watchman on the battlements of the 


of what they are at. It is true the country people cannot yo ice Zion. 


afford to pay for city schools. But they can afford to pay, 


for a supervision which shall give to the country boy and — Was it not Charles Lamb who said that glory consisted in get- 


girl the best things in the graded system 


of the city. The ting killed in battle and having your name misspelled in the Ga- 
zette? Of course it was Superintendent Harrington, and not Mr. 


real trouble in the country is the obstinate determination Hadley, who participated in the discussion of the question, ‘* What 


of little groups of 


people to manage their own little schools, Becomes of High School Graduates?” in the Hartford Convention, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Harper & Bros., New Booxs, New York: 
The Boy Travelers in South America. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a , Fratrwe through Ecuador. Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, 

Argentine Republic, and Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia 

and Terra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Amazon and La 

Plata Rivers. By Thomas W. Knox, author of ‘‘ The Young 

Nimrods,”’ ete. Profusely illustrated, Pp. xvi, 498; Svo, orna- 

mental cloth, $3.00. 

The plan of this beautiful volume is that of the popular ‘‘ The 
Boy Travelers in the Far East,’’ by the same author. The two 
boys and their mentor are fictitious characters, who traversed the 
length and breadth of the South American Continent from the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Strait of Magellen. They twice crossed 
the Andes, descended the Madeira and Amazon rivers, navigated 
the La Plata and the Paraguay, visited the principal cities of the 
continent and studied the manners and customs of the people they 
encountered. The description of everything coming under their 
observation are replete with accurate information. The text pre- 
sents a realistic picture of South America, its lofty mountains, mag- 
nificent rivers, luxuriant forests, and fertile pampas, together with 
descriptions of the government of the various peoples, and an epit- 
ome of their history from ancient times. It is a rare book for the 
young, and its abundant illustrations are very instructive. 

A Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of 

President Jackson's Administration. By Thomas Wentworth 

igginson, author of ‘* Young Folks’ History of the United 

States,” ete. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, Portraits, and other 

Engravings. Pp. xii, 470; Svo, cloth, $3.50, 

This charming book tells the story of our nation upon a much 
more extended scale, but on the same general principles, as the 

ifted author wrote his popular ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
Cnitea States.’" The treatment shows freshness and amplification 
that places it in the first rank of books upon the history of this great 
nation. The author has made the narrative picturesque by his 
charming style of writing, and the book is one of absorbing inter- 
est to all lovers of history. The illustrations are numereus and 
strikingly beautiful, and show the reader the portraits of the leading 
Americans from Washington to Jackson, the early monuments of 
the first settlers’ ruins, relics, hieroglyphies, stone mills, battle 
scenes, fac similes of manuscripts, etc., ete., that will open to the 
mind of the reader vivid conceptions of the historic records. An 
excellent alphabetical index enhances the value of this admirable 
book. For the young we know of no book better calculated to 
inspire them with a proper sense of the grandeur of our country in 
its history from its settlement to the dawn of the anti-slavery period. 
The Unrivaled Cook-book and House-keepers’ Guide. By Mrs. Wash- 

ington. With index and blank pages for additional receipts. 

Pp. viii, 650; 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

is book is largely compiled from private sources, and contains 
a very large number of Creole recipes furnished the editor by a lady 
in New Orleans. They have been heir-looms in her family for more 
than a century. It also includes recipes from the best American 
(North and South), English, Scotch, French, German, Italian, and 
Russian sources. The editor says of the American cuisine that it is 
the best in the world, and yet thinks that American cooks should 
be furnished with the widest possible range of recipes, both Amer- 
iean and foreign. All of the recipes admittted in the ‘‘ Unrivaled 
Cook-book’’ are practical ones, most of which are new. 
The Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Playing. By Adolph 

T. Christiani. Price, $3.00. 

This book is illustrated with numerous examples, showing a sys- 
tematic exposition of the principles of expression in pianoforte play- 
ing. It treats of the motors of musical expression, accents in gen- 
eral, rhythm and metric, rhythmical, metrical, melodic, and har- 
monic accents, of dynamics, and time. To the teacher and student 
of pianoforte playing this book will be highly appreciated. 


Kansas: THE PRELUDE TO THE WAR FOR THE UNION. By 
Leverett W. Spring, professor of English literature in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. ‘* American Commonwealths,’”’ edited by 
on E. Seudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 

This volume gives the reader a vivid description of the “first 
actual national conflict between the slaveholding and free-labor im- 
migrants.’’ The thoreughness and candor of the author is appar- 
ent, in the gathering of the materials for this record of a transac- 
tion in our national history which excited intense interest twenty- 
five years ago. He outlines the pe peed steps which led to the 
gigantic struggle, explains the field of operations, states clearly the 
reasons in popular sovereignty taught, the nature of the early con- 
flicts, the story of Dutch Henry's Crossing; Black Jack and Osa- 
wotamie and the Lecompton struggle; jayhawking. The author 
devotes a chapter to the close of the territorial period, and one to 
the condition of the state during the war for the union, and con- 
eludes his history with a grand survey of the progress made after 
the war by the settlers, showing that Kansas is now a common- 
wealth, rich in the material and immaterial things essential to a 
great state. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE NURSERY. By L. T. Meade. With 
40 illustrations, from original designs by T. Pym. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Quarto, elegantly bound in cloth, bev- 
eled, full gilt side; price, $1.50. 

It must be diffienlt to find a more entertaining book for young 
children. The story is sprightly and inspiring, and the illustrations 
are all of them charming,—just the kind of pictures that tell a 
story better than words could to children. For a juvenile holiday 
book it will be very popular. The mechanical execution is ex- 
cellent. 


STANLEY GRAHAME: A TALE oF THE DARK CONTINENT. 
By Gordon Stables, R. N. Full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
full gilt side and back. Uniform with ‘‘Snow Bird,’’ and 
** Wild Adventures Round the Pole.”’ New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. Price, $1.50. 

This is a book full of the record of adventures of a thrilling 
character, many of which are evidently personal experiences of the 
author. It opens to the young the “‘ Dark Continent,” and enter- 
tains them with accounts of skirmishes with Indians, and fights with 
slave ships on the coast of Africa; altogether it is a capital story, 
told in a very taking style for young readers. 


C. T.C.C. Tatks Asovut THE WEATHER IN ITS RELATION 
TO PLANTS AND ANIMALS. By Charles > or of 
** My Ten-Rod Farm,”’ ‘‘ A Simple Flower Garden,” ete. Bos- 
ton: Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin street. Price, 75-eents. 


This is the first of a series of four books entitled ‘‘ The Chau- 
tanqua Talks,’ about the ‘‘ Weather,’’ the ‘Soil,’’ ‘‘ Useful 
Plants,” and our Useful Animals.’”’ Mr. Barnard has special 
qualifications for writing such books, having made extended ob- 
servations and had a large experience in giving lessons, and writing 
in The Century and St. Nicholas magazines, for the young. The 
present book is specially designed to give subjects for regular scien- 


students, and by all interested in the study of climatic conditions 
in their relation to animals and plants. Such a book is admirably 
adapted to develop the powers of observation, and interest the stu- 
dent in the phenomena of nature. It also shows how to make and 
record jaccurate scientific observations. As a guide manual for 
teachers giving oral instruction on the sun, the wind, the rain, the 
temperature, and the climate, and their relations to the care of 
plants and animals in agriculture, it is unsnrpassed. In country 
schools such a book should be placed in the hands of every pupil 
over eight years of age. It will make the surroundings of country 
life attractive, for it is designed to entertain as well as instruct, by 
making real things interesting and instructive. The book is a 
l6mo, 138 pp., beautifully printed, and bound in cloth. A 5 20 
edition has ook prepared, bound in boards, for use in schools. 
A sample copy of this school edition will be sent to any school su- 
perintendent, principal, or teacher on receipt of 40 cents. Address 
Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


By Edmund Clarence Stedman, author of 
1 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top. Boston : 
Price, $2.25. 


PoETS OF AMERICA. 
** Victorian Poets,’’ ete. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


mated by its table of contents, which is as follows: Early and Re- 
cent Conditions; Growth of the American School; William Cullen 
Bryant; John Greenleaf Whittier ; Ralph Waldo Emerson ; Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow ; Edgar Allan Poe ; Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
James Russell Lowell; Walt Whitman; Bayard Taylor; The Out- 
look. In this book Mr. Stedman continues the admirable work 
begun in his volume on ‘ Victorian Poets’; or, rather, in this 
later volume, he does for all American poets the service which, in 
his earlier volume, he did for the poets who have made English lit- 
erature illustrious during the reign of Queen Victoria. r. Sted- 
man gives in this book both a comprehensive survey of what has 
been achieved in American poetry and a distinct recognition of the 
value of the work done by individual authors. To each of several 
poets he devotes a separate chapter as the extent and character of 
their poetical works justify; to others less space is given, but no 
less care to set forth adequately and fitly their distinctive literary 
merits. The book is unrivaled in the fullness and discriminating 
intelligence of its survey of American poetry. : 


HANDBOOK OF POETICS FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 
By Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D. Cloth, 250 pages. m: 
Ginn & Company. Price, $1.10. 

A book in an absolutely new field is rare even in this day of lit- 
erary ingenuity, but Dr. Gummere’s Poetics is such a work. Aids 
to the study of poems have multiplied, but the study of the science 
of poetry has been overlooked. We have in this unique volume 
the science popularized without sacrificing correctness, clearness, or 
logic. We may hope for more discriminating appreciation of a 
love for poetry when the science is taught in the public school, as 
it may be by the use of this book. 


Hyperstuesia. A Novel. By Mary Cruger. Cloth, 400 pp. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.00. 

This interesting story is based upon an idea which might be called 
** Supersensitiveness,’’ and with reference to the simple notion of 
counter-irritation. Miss Cruger sets out with the difficulty that all 
of her characters with whom the reader finds himself in sympathy 
are in some way the subjects of over-sensitive susceptibilities (either 
of body, or mind, or what for lack of a better word might be called 
morale), and the mode in which she offsets the needs of each by 
some corresponding element that the others have the wit or the luck 
to supply, and thus brings about at last the blissful hygiene of hap- 
piness, is very apt, and shows a keen knowledge of human nature, 
—perhaps especially of woman nature. The book is written in ex- 
cellent English, and is agreeable and refined in tone. The charac- 
ters are not of the hackneyed stripe, but individuals of novel and 
attractive ways and positive ideas, while the involutions and entan- 
glements of their lives during the few short weeks of their summer 
hotel life are absorbingly interesting to the spectator, and the final 
impression of the whole is like that of a vivid experience of real life. 


BRYANT AND His FRIENDS: Some Reminiscences of the Knick- 
erbocker Writers. By James Grant Wilson. Illustrated with 
steel portraits of Bryant, Paulding, and Halleck, and manuscript 
Sac-similes of Bryant, Irving, Dana, Drake, Willis, Poe, Bayard 
Taylor, John Howard Payne, George P. Morris, and Alfred B. 
Street. Cloth, beveled boards, gilt top, 444 pp., l6mo. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $2.00. 


In this interesting and instructive book William Cullen Bryant 
is taken as the center around which the others are grouped, because 
he was among the very earliest, and became and remained the most 
eminent, of the brilliant cirele. The conception is a happy one, and 
is happily carried out; the main facts in the lives of the various 
writers are accessible in cyelopedias and in voluminous biographies ; 
but this attractive volume groups together writers that form the 
nucleus of an especially interesting period, and gives not only just 
the kind of thing that the average reader of intelligence wants to 
know about each one, but adds a great many odd bits of literary 
gossip, personal history, romance, anecdote, reminiscence, and all 
that miscellaneous and gustatory class of material which, in these 
inquiring days, is so attractive under the collective name of Ana. 
The volume contains much that has never before seen the light of 
print. General Wilson has made a delightful addition to the stores 
of literary and personal history, and, in all mechanical accessories 
of make-up the book is notable for good taste and beauty. 


— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce that the fifth volume 
of the series of ‘‘ Grigg’s Philosophical Classics’’ will be Hegel’ s 
Logic, by Dr. W. T. Harris, of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
Itis expectedin November. The work will consist of a critical anal- 
ysis and exposition of Hegel’s treatise, written from the standpoint 
of popular thought here in America, and it is believed that it will 
mark an epoch in Hegelian studies. The fact that Dr. Harris is 
to be the author and expositor of this volume will insure for it a 
hearty welcome at the hands of all who are interested in philosoph- 
ical studies. The preceding volumes of the series are, Kant’s Crit- 
ique of Pure Reason, by Dr. G. 8. Morris; Schelling’s Transcend- 
ental Idealism, M Dr. John Watson; Fichte’s Science of Knowl- 
edge, by Dr. C. C. Everett; and Hegel’s Aisthetics, b . J. 8. 
Kedney. Other volumes are in preparation by President Porter, 
Dr. Robert Adamson, Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Howison, and others. 

They also state that a new work entitled Natwral Theology, or 
Rational Theism, from the pen of Dr. M. Valentine, ex-president 
of Pennsylvania or is promised to be ready in November. The 
aim of the work will be to give a compendious restatement of the 
theistic arguments, in the light of recent developments in science 
and philosophy. It will He art a consideration of the attributes 
which must enter into the conception of God, and also a compact 
discussion of the relation of God to the Universe, and the question 
of evil in the world. The work is intended both for the general 


reader and as a text-book for students, and is issued in response to 
the demand which the recent varied and earnest discussion of this 


tific observations that may be profitably made in schools, by home| great 


The general character of this valuable work can be readily esti- po 


subject has made for a live treatment of it which shall be 
thoroughly abreast of the times. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have published Sakoontala 
(price $2.00) by Kalidasa, who was the most celebrated of all the In- 
dian dramaists, and, indeed, her poets. He lived in the time of 
King Vikramaditya I., who flourished about 50 B.C. Vikramadi- 
tya was a liberal patron of science and literature. Nine illustrious 
men of genius adorned his court, and Kalidasa is, by * om con- 
sent, allowed to have been the brightest of the nine. he popular- 
ity of this play with the natives of India exceeds that of any other 
dramatic, and probably that of any other poetical, composition. 
But it is not in India alone that the Sakoonta/a is known and ad- 
mired. Its excellence is now recognized in every literary circle 
throughout the continent of Europe, and its beauties, if not univer- 
sally known and appreciated, are at least acknowledged by every 
country of the civilized world. The four well-known lines of Goethe 
express well that estimation : 

“ Would st thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed; 
Would’st thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
I name thee, O Sakoontala, and all at once is said.” 

— A curious volume is The World’s Lumber Room, by Selina Gaye, 
from the press of Cassell & Co., New York. The writer gives, in 
pular form, an account of some of the many ways in which refuse 
is made and disposed of by nature and by man and turned to good 
account. The author’s style is simple and quite within the com- 

rehension of children. The book abounds with illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 

— Bible students will be interested in the announcement of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. of a Handy Commentary on the Old Testament, edited 
by Charles John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The work is to be issued in separate volumes, each volume 
written by a different writer. 

The same firm have two novels in press,—The Vicar’s People, by 
George Manville Fenn, and Ralph Norbreck’s Trust, by Willian, 
Westall. 

— Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education of Bridge- 
port, Conn., July, 1885; H. M. Harrington, Supt. 

The town of Bridgeport is fortunate in the ability of its su- 
perintendent of schools and in the efficiency of its school board, 
as clearly evinced by this report. The schools are evidently in ex 
cellent condition. 

— Report of the Principal of§{Public Schools, Central District, 
Norwich, Conn., Aug. 31, 1885. 

Under the principalship of N. L. Bishop the schools of Norwich 
are doing excellent work, as is evidenced by this report and manual. 

— First Annual Report of the City Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Seattle, Wash. Ter. 

This western city has one of the best school systems in the coun- 
try. It has grown up under the management of the present super- 
intendent, Mr. E. 8S. Ingraham, a New England man and normal 
graduate. 

— In Memoriam of William Hutchison. This beautiful tribute 
to the + worth of Professor Hutchison, late principal of the 
Norwich Free Academy, is a memorial of a faithful life. To have 
done the work which Professor Hutchison was permitted to suc- 
cessfully do, is an honor to any man, and many will ‘rise up to 
call him blessed.”’ 

— In Memoriam of Lucius Parker Merriam. Mr. Merriam was 
a graduate of Amherst College and a succesful teacher in Spring- 
field, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Norwich, Conn. He died in 
Tennessee, Sept. 20, 1883. 

‘** There shall we find our treasures all awaiting, 
Where change and death and parting never come.”’ 

— Eleventh Aunual Report of the Board of School Trustees and 
of the Superintentent of Public Schools of the City of Frankfort. 
Ind., June, 1885; Also, a course of Study, pp. 53; Richard G. 


Boone, Supt. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Davy and the Goblin; or, What Followed Resting “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wenena: ” by Chares E. Carryl; Illustrated; price $1.50. Boston: Tick- 
nor +0. 

Harper’s Handy Series: The Royal Mail; its Curiosities and Romance; by 
James Wilson Hyde; illustrated; price 25 cents....The Ghost’s Touch, and 
peher Stories; by Wilkie Collins: price 25 cents. New York: Harper « 

rothers. 

Talk to Students; by G. W. Hoenshel; price 15 cents. Hoenshel « Co., 
Middletown, Va. ’ 

The Cetaemete Poems of Charles Dickens; price $1.00. New York: White 
Stokes & Allen. For sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 

Shakespeare’s ne Richard III.; by Brainard Kellogg, A.M.; price 30 

Clark & Maynard. 
House. 
hristie. 


ects. New York: 
The Old South Leaflets; Third Series. Boston; Old South Meetin 

Christie’s School and College Guide, 1884-5. New York: James 
853 Broadway. 

The Wit of Women; by Kate Sanborn. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The World’s Workers Series: Sir Henry Havelock, Colin Campbell, and 
Lord Clyde, y E. C. tm David Livingstone, by Robert Smiles; George 
and Robert Stephenson, by C. L. Mateaux; George Muller and Andrew 
Reed, by Mrs. E. R. Pitman; price of each, 50 cts. ew York: Cassell & Co. 

Rip Van Winkle; by prasemaeee Irving; price, cloth 30 cents, paper 20 
cents. New York: Arthur Hinds. 

The Physician’s Mi ng BO for 1886. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & 
Co. Forsale by Cupples, ham & Co., Boston. 

The Baby’s Journal; by S. Alice Bray; price 82.00. New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co. For sale by W. B. Clarke & Carruth. 

Twelve Hours with Young People; by Rev. H. Martin Kellogg; price $1.00. 
New York, N. Tibbals & Sons. For sale by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Fairy Tales from Brentano; by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker; illustrated by 
F. Carruthers Gould; price $1.75. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. For 
sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

The Emerson Calendar, with selections for every day in the year; also 
the Whitney Calendar, with selections for every day in the year; price $1.00 
each. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Heroes of American Discovery; N. D’'Anvers; illustrated; $1.50. 
.... History of Ireland, in words of one syllable; by Agnes Sadlier; illus- 
trated; price $1 00....Lives of the Presidents of the United States, in words 
of one syllable; by Mrs. Helen W. Pierson; illustrated; price $1.00. New 
York: Routledge & Sons. 

roe and Salt, or, Seasoning for Young Folks; prepared by Howard Pyle. 
.... The Fall of ae gegen by Edwin Pears. LL.D....Dancing, and its 
Relations to Education and Social Life; by Allen Dodworth; illustrated.... 
White Heather: a novel; by William Black. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Initials and Pseudonyms: a Dictionary of Literary Disguises: by William 
Opening, B.A. Price $5.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Works of John Ruskin: Poems,— le’s Nest, Sesame and Lilies, 
King gf “3 Golden River, Pleasures of England; price $1.30. New York: 
en. 

Composition in the Schoolroom; by E. Galbraith: price $1.00. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale b . B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 

Art for Foung Folks: The Art Researches of two New York Boys; fully 
illustrated; price $200. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, for November; terms, $3.00 a year, 30 cents 4 
number. Boston: Office of the Unitarian Review. 

The Brooklyn Magazine, for November; terms, $1.00 a year, 10 cents 4 
number. Brooklyn (N. Y.) Publication Office. 

The Sanitarian, for October; terms, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. New 
e Englis ustrate zine, for November; terms, $1.75 a year, 

centseanumber. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Century Illustrated Magazine, for November; terms, $4,00 a year; 55 
cents a number. New York: The Century Co. 
The Andover Review for November, terms, $3.00 a year; 30 cents a num- 
ber. Boston: Mifflin & Co. 
Shakespeariana for October: terms, $1.50 a year; 15 cts a number. Phil- 
ve Herald of Health for November: terms, #1. ; 10 cents a num- 
ber. New York; M. Holbrook, M.D. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
nnual Schoool Report of Waco, Tex., 1885; J. N. Gallagher, Supervisor. 
Twelfth Annual School Report of Moline, Ill.; W. 8. Mack, upt. Announce: 
ments of the Graded Schools of Tyler, for 1885-6. The Co-operative Index 
to Periodicals, Vol. 1, No. 3; terms, $2.00 a year; 50 cents a number. New 
York: Publication . Catalogue of Boston College, for 1884-5. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


M. Zevort, Director of Superior Instruction, to the French 
(Address Instruction, at the of the Girls’ High 
awe in Le Havre, Sept. 6, 1885). 


TRANSLATED BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


sir: — The High School at the inauguration of which you pre- 
sided to-day may be considered the first, in the point of time, among 
the institutions in France appropriated to the superior instruction 
— young gitls. Even before the vote of the law Camille Sée 
v hich organized this instruction, the Municipal Council of Le 
Harts, anticipating both the legislative action and the movement 

f jublie opinion, had noted in its budget a credit of 150,000 franes 
fon the establishment of a girls’ high school. The Academie Coun- 
ej] of Caen associated itself with its vote and gave a favorable opin- 
ion in the session of November, 1880. Also, some months after, 
when the law was promulgated, the central administration found 
here neither defiance to overcome nor prejudice to combat. An act- 
ive and devoted coOporation was assured to it beforehand. 

Nov. 9, 1881, the Communal Assembly made the engagement 
demanded by the law, and at the following session authorized the 
Mavor to sign, with the Minister of Public Instruction, the stipu- 
lated contract. Thanks to an Sin of 820,500 franes, 
shared equally by the Commune an l the State, the city has, in two 
vears, constructed, in a central locality, a simple and elegant build- 
ing, large enough for its purpose, well ventilated, and, indeed, 
superior to all the school buildings she has so generously provided. 
It is only justice to state here that she has been nobly seconded by 
M. the Mayor, who, when any work concerning the development 
of education and social progress is suggested, is always found in the 

anks. 

Ve can now face the future, fully assured that neither public 
favor nor the tender solicitude of local authorities will injure the 
Girls’ High Sehool. Besides, we have, a guarantee of success 
in the rapid and most unexpected development of this higher in- 
struction, even in the most unfavorable localities. 

A rapid enumeration of results already secured, and of those in 
anticipation, will not, I hope, be out of place in this grand reunion 
which Le Havre has inaugurated, and which embraces the interests 
of every country. 

The law of providing for the higher education of girls is not yet 
five years old. It is almost useless to recall the prejudice which is 
met, the difficulties of almost every nature which it had to over- 
come. Almost everywhere recriminations have ceased ; prejudice 
and defiance have been silenced, and the instruction is established 
in deed as in word. 

This year will see, in working order, ten girls’ high schools, with 
1,700 pupils; sixteen colleges, furnishing for more 2,000 young 
girls ninety-six superior courses; a nucleus, and preparation for 
future colleges, with an attendance of 5,382 pupils, 

Four new high schools, including this one at Le Havre, will be 
opened in a few days; four colleges are about finished; five high 
schools and six colleges for girls will be opened at the beginning of 
1886. Finally, two large buildings are being constructed in Paris 
at the expense of the State, and, if one may judge by the demands 
which flood the central administration, this fruitful activity will 
not cease. The lack of sufficient resources will be the only hin- 
drance to this remarkable movement ; but the public authorities have 
foreseen this possibility, and, with their usual generosity, will pro- 
vide for it. And during this short period of four years, not the 
least encouraging feature of our condition is the progress made in 
instruction itself, in which teachers and pupils have participated. 
The Superior Normal School, at Sevres, which is a regulator off 
superior instruetion for girls, is filled. One hundred and twenty- 
five candidates were enrolled this year in the two departments of 
literature and science, and, although from year to year the stand- 
ard of examination is raised, more than forty might have been 
admitted if we had not been obliged to consider the needs of the 
service. Of the twenty-two received, fifteen were prepared in the 
high schools, colleges, and superior courses, — a proof of the supe- 
riority of instruction in these institutions, ; 

The filling of the professorships has not operated less happily. 
In the examinations specially instituted in view of the instruction 
of young girls, the members of the Board agreed that the number 
of well-prepared candidates has increased in large proportions, and 
that in all justice the circle of admission may be enlarged without 
fear of lowering the standard of examination. One thing has 
specially attracted the attention of the Board, and that is that 
among our future teachers purely mnemonic knowledge has 
gradually given place to individual research and a habit of reflec- 
tion. In science as in literature they must know, in order to be 
able to tell; and they have become, not merely repeaters, but 
veritable teachers, capable of adapting their instruction to the in- 
telligence of the pupils, and of giving it that form which will 
render it most accessible to a young mind. : 

To finish this account, already a little long, it only remains to say 
a word concerning an attempt which, even in the eyes of the uni- 
versity administration] seemed hazardous, but which it appeared 
necessary to make, as its success would add a greater slgntieanne 
to the new instruction. § 

Three years ago it was decided that, in order to secure the title of 
professor of drawing and of modern languages in the high schools 
and colleges for young girls, the candidates should submit to the 
same tests, and furnish the eame guarantees as professors in the 
high schools for young men. The same course has been established 
for men and women, and the result is that, at no very distant time, 
the superiority in these common tests will be definitely awarded to 
the women, ; 

For instruction in drawing twenty candidates, with a certificate 
of the first degree, were admitted in 1884, of whom four were of 
the ten first ranks. In 1885 nineteen were admitted to the first 
rank. For the superior degree seven girls were admitted, among 
nineteen in 1884, of whom six were in the ten first ranks. In 1885 
six girls were admitted among twenty-five, of whom five were in 
the ten first ranks. 

_ The eminent artist, M. Guillaume, who is president of the Board, 
1s pleased to say that the result has greatly exceeded his expecta- 
tions; that the women who have taken part in the tests have given 
evidence, not only of method, knowl , and solid qualifications 
for the professorship, but often show a delicate taste and a remark- 
able facility of expression in the study of the living model; in a 
word, they often possess real artistic talent. , . 

_ For modern languages we record eighteen young girls admitted, 
in the last two years, upon a certificate of excellence in German. 

For English, in 1884, sixteen girls among twenty-seven candidates 
Were received, and almost all of the first rank. Even in the tests 
in languages, which admit professors to high schools o' the first 
tank for young men, six girls were admttted from 1883-85, of 
whom two were in the first rank. 

Finally, a young girl previously connected with the Normal 
School at Sevres has not hesitated to attempt the most difficult of 
our classic examinations, that of pure snatieenation, which our pro- 
fessors only reach after having passed through the superior normal 
school. She obtained second rank, almost the first, with a remark- 
able superiority over the numerous candidates received after her, of 
whom the greater number will be assigned to most important posi- 
tions in our high schools. 


I thought it well, sir, to enter into these rather dry details be- 
cause they have a social as well as a scholarly value. They prove 
that for artistic aud intellectual capacity women have no cause to 
envy us. If they have for some time appeared inferior, it is be- 
cause they have been deprived of this strengthening education of 
the intellect which they now receive with so much earnestness, and 
with so much success, that our most capable professors are obliged 
to respect them. Here is perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
for the higher education of young girls. [ Vigorous applause. } 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 
FRIDAY Mornina, OcToBER 30. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THE SESSIONS UNITED. 


By the program, all three sessions were to unite in the main hall 
at two o'clock. At that hour, when President Crosby called the 
convention to order, there were about five hundred teachers present. 


The Law of Proportion in Teaching. 


This was the subject of the paper read by Mr. M. H. Smith, 
principal of the Connecticut Literary Institute, Suffield. The fol- 
lowing isasynopsis: A well-rounded, symmetrical life is the ‘ pearl 
of great price,’’ but how is it to be accomplished ? Theory has its 
plan, but it is not in practical teaching. We regret them and then 
practice them ; we decide against cramming, then follow the pro- 
cess; we reject the theory of unaided development, then practice it. 
The true work of a teacher is the impression of his personality on 
the pupil. The mental capacity of the child is first to be stadied ; 
second, its probable life work; third, the sphere in which it is to 
labor. Then we are prepared to begin in earnest the process of 
education. The training of the body is not to be neglected. Many 
faculties are too much neglected in training,—such as the percep- 
tion, the harmonic, the memory, the imagination, the judgment, 
the logical, the will, and many others. In arranging these the 
teacher must form for himself a law of proportion. it in doing 
this he finds great labor, he finds also the great satisfaction of help- 
ing men and women to better lives. 


Committees Appointed. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s address, President Crosby an- 
nounced the following committees : 

On Nominations—Messrs. Barrows of Hartford, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Cooley of Windsor Locks, Monteith of Unionville, and Ste- 
vens of Stamford. 

On Resolutions— Lewis of New Haven, J. N. Smith of Danbury, 
and Bartley of Bridgeport. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 16. 


First Work in English. 


Promptly at 2.50 p. m. Mrs, D. C. Heath, of Boston, was in- 
troduced and began her address on the above topic. The ques- 
tion of primary education, she said, must be considered after peo- 
ple had agreed on what education should be. Rousseau wrote 
about schools, but he never taught school, or put his theories in 

ractice. After Rousseau came one the latchet of whose shoes 

usseau was not worthy to unloose, a man who put his theories in 
practice, —Pestalozzi. The object-lesson came into being and at 
once became a shibboleth. A second messenger came, but was 
frightened by the voluble schoolmaster and retreated. The hard- 
est work done in English is done in the first year, and none but those 
who have tried it know how hard it is to have the great stone of 
ignorance given to the teacher each year afresh to be rolled ~— 
only to be found again at the beginning of the next term. — 
young teachers the speaker gave a number of practical suggestions 
for the acquisition of the habit of speaking pure English. Revert- 
ing to the use of the object lesson in the primary teaching of En- 
glish, the speaker spent some time at the blackboard giving illus- 
trations of the plan as she herself had carried it out. : 

The paper was at once philosophical and practical. It was lis- 
tened to throughout with the greatest interest: and although the 
room is a difficult one to speak in, Mrs. Heath was easily heard in 
all parts of the large hall. at 

Discussion by Prin. J. R. French of New Haven, and William 
A. Mowry of Boston. 

tes Prof. W. G. Sumner, 
of Yale College, being introduced, took for his topic ‘‘ Confidence 
of the Public in the Common School System.’’ The common 
schools are popular, the speaker began, but their enemies are gain- 
ing reac ty Whenever the common schools are on the point of 
abolition, at that time the Roman Catholic Church, with its secta- 


trained in principles. Dr. Crosby protested against the introdue- 
tion of the German system. The true teacher never appears 
like a hireling. He joins his soul to those of his pupils. He in- 
fuses into them his own enthusiasm. The growing pupil is the 
one who thinks, and not the one who simply remembers. This 
accounts for so many bright boys amounting to nothing as men. 
Brightness and dullness, as a standard in school, is a false one. 
Every teacher must be a thinker. Dreaming seems to be the 
ee of most people. A true teacher is fit to be a leader 
in the higher walksof life. An erratic thinker confuses his 
_—- The pupil should be pleased with his teacher. Asa rule 
e is not; and this is usually found to be the teacher's fault. I am 
no believer in text-book teaching. Anybody can map out a lesson 
and hear pupils recite it. This conception of a teacher's duty is a 
low one. Yet to judge of the number of persons who, having 
failed in other walks of life, enter the ranks of school teachers, this 
low idea largely prevails. Dr. Crosby's remarks received the 
closest attention, and the eager audience was highly pleased with 
the valuable suggestions thrown out by the reverend gentleman, 
whose large and varied experience in educational matters qualifies 
him to speak of teaching in all its phases. 

Adjournment was then taken until Saturday morning. 


SATURDAY — CLOSING SESSION. 


The last session of the annual meeting opened at nine o’ clock 
Saturday morning, and the Rev. Dr. Walker offered prayer. 


Educational Principles in Teaching Music. 


The first address was that of Mr. H. E. Holt, director of music 
in the Boston public schools, on the above topic. 

Pictures can give us no ideas of music. ‘The elements of music 
are simple. Two ideas,—tune and time,—underlie the study of mu- 
sic. The unit of thought in studying music is the scale taken as a 
whole, and presented at once. ‘The parts of the unit are explained 
afterward. A child acquires a knowledge of these elements with 
surprising rapidity. He will learn them as easy as he does his let- 
ters by the aid of blocks. If we train the eye at one position at the 
start, and children are obliged to sing at that during a whole year, 
it will be difficult for them to go easily from one position to another. 
Children should be taught to think while learning music. Rote 
singing is memory, and not knowledge; for, as Dr. Crosby said 
last evening, “‘ knowledge is thinking, and not memory.” A 
teacher who instructs little children in music for years, and does 
not change his methods of teaching, should change his employment. 
The music teacher should forget that he is teaching, and think only 
that he is endeavoring to train the mind of children to think and 
obtain for themselves correct ideas of the elements of music. Such 
a teacher will do many times as much good in the primary rooms 
in one or two years, with little children, than he can do with 
many years of hard work with pupils in after life. A child nine 
years old can be readily taught to sing any modulation as well as 
the scale. 

The subject was discussed by Prin. J. D. Bartley of Bridgeport, 
and Mr. Jepson of New Haven. 


Methods of Arithmetic 


was the subject of a paper by G. B. Fisher, superintendent of 
schools, Weymouth, Mass. He claimed that children in the 
primary grades are pushed too hard on addition,—one of the hard- 
est of arithmetical processes. Grown people dislike to add long 
columns. Addition belongs properly in the intermediate grade,— 
that is, difficult examples in addition. Mr. Fisher gave some in- 
teresting methods with prime factors, least common multiple, and 
addition and subtraction of fractions, decimal fractions, ete., with 
operations on the blackboard. His remark that there is a beauty 
in decimal fractions, as there is in pink cheeks and rich brocades, 
provoked a general smile among the lady teachers. Compound 
numbers, he claimed, should be taught in the lower grade schools ; 
there should be rules, and weights and measures, in which the chil- 
dren will be interested in practical operation. Mr. Fisher passed 
to evolution, square foot, and other features. 


What Constitutes a Good School, 


was the subject of a very able address admirably delivered by Mr. 
G. A. Littlefield, superintendent of schools of Newport, R.I. He 
portrayed with reasonable and forcible illustrations the requisites of 
a good teacher, and had words of strong praise for the new systems 
of education, which are sweeping away the useless and encumber- 
ing features of the old systems. His most important suggestion 
was that half of each year of the school period be spent by boys at 
school, and half at work. Then when boys finish their schooling, 
they will not enter upon the work of life knowing no more of it 
than so many mere boys. School-masters should move more in 
public affairs and among people, to counteract the narrowing tend- 

ies of life in the school-room, and of intercourse with childish 


rian schools, will act without delay. The private school element is 
large in this country. Another enemy to common schools is a large 
tax-paying interest. And even in some colleges common schools 
are not in favor by any means. The time is coming when the 
schools will have to fight for their existence, and nothing must be 
allowed to be done to disturb the confidence of the public in them. 
It is a serious matter to shake the public confidence in this direc- 
tion. There are two divisions,—those with professional interests 
on one side, and those who pay for it all on the other. Manya 
tax-payer does not know what educators are striving for; and he is 
entitled to know for what his money is expended, and what the 
aims of the educator are. In the country school districts of this 
state the tax-payer will not pay for a good school. He says he can- 
not afford to. In the cities the school committee are liable to be 
too generous. ‘Thisis liable to undermine the prevailing confidence. 
No more serious error is possible than to allow the idea to get root 
in the public mind that those interested in the schools are a clique 
with political objects. Another great mistake is to allow the ap- 
pearance or existence of jobs. It is a bad word and a worse thing, 
—especially in the public school system. A third danger is the 
tendency to “‘ put on frills,” to use a slang phrase. This applies 
not only to schools, but to colleges as well. Professor Sumner said 
his years of teaching had made him tired of methods. It is easy to 
have too much method. In such cases the child grows up and goes 
out into the world beforethe teacher has made up his mind how the 
pupil shall be taught. The kindergarten is simply regulated play ; 
ae the child receives benefit from that regulation. Complaints 
are always abroad, and must be met. Of course many were unjust, 
but great care should be exercised that the number be not legit- 
i ly increased. 

hae discussion, the meeting adjourned until 7.30 p. m. 


Fripay EVENING. 


Addresses were made by Col. C. M. Joslyn, Hon. Henry C. 
Robinson, and Senator Hawley. 
The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, 
dressed the large audience on the ‘‘ Moral Element 
i , of the most abused, in the land. Many educated men 
hare, with those less favored, the belief that the idea of education 
i stowing away of facts instead of principles. This is a vulgar 
ce In y the mind is stored with facts rather than 


and also one 0 


minds only, and with little ones that are not permitted to let their 
opinions clash with those of their teachers. He advocated better 
school buildings and better-paid teachers. Referring to the Rev. 
Howard Crosby’s remark, last night, that teachers should not 
‘“thanker for the mighty dollar,’’ the speaker said it came with 
very poor grace from a man receiving for educational work three 
or four times as much as any teacher in Connecticut. Such a remark 
might not be appreciated by some poor country school teacher re- 
ceiving $3 a week and board! (Laughter.) 
Election of Officers. 

The following named officers for the ensuing year were nom- 
inated and elected : 

President,—George R. Burton, of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents,—Hartford Co., A. B. Merrill; New Haven Co., 
A. B. Fifield; New London Co., John Rossiter; Fairfield Co., H. 
N. Smith; Windham Co., W. B. Fer n; Litchfield Co., M. A. 
Warren; Middlesex Co., H. E. Meslieess Tolland Co., H. W. 
Adams. 

Corresponding Secretary,—E. L. Ames, of Plantsville. 

Recording Secretary,—Miss Esther C. Perry, of Hartford. 

Treasurer,—F. A. Brackett, of Bristol. 


Closing Proceedings. 

Resolutions of thanks were adopted. The treasurer reported 
$175 in the treasury. A proposition that the convention next year 
be divided into four instead of three sections was discussed, and the 
officers were directed to consider the matter, and also of continuing 
the meeting by sections throughout each day. At twelve, noon, 
the Association adjourned. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


Teacher.—Connolly, what can you say about the inhabitants of 
Chili ? 

Connoly — The inhabitants of Chili are— 

T. — Are what ? 

C.— The inhabitants of Chili are—are— 

T. — Well, what ? 


C. (changing his tone as only a puzzled Irish boy can).—Well, 
they’re on the make, sir. 
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School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep TH& JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— The Merrill Prize, at Colby, for the best preparation, was 
awarded to Mr. Lincoln Owen, a graduate of Gorham Normal 
School, and Coburn Classical Institute. Miss Belle Roak, 
daughter of State Senator Roak, has just closed a very successful 
term of school in Pownal. A valuable gift from her pupils proved 
their appreciation of a good teacher. 

— The school-house at North Perry burned Oct. 21. Books and 
school furniture burned, by an incendiary. ——Bowdoin students are 
taking measures to form an orchestra. Bowdoin seniors elect A. 
R. Butler, Portland, as salutatorian for senior exhibition. 

— President Fernald, of Maine Agricultural College, begins 
lectures on electricity before the juniors this week. He has some 
valuable new apparatus. William E. Gould, Esq., of First Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, lectured before the students of Colby last 
week ; subject, Commercial Paper. Lecture was highly appreci- 
ated by students, and many townsfolks present. Rev. Joseph 
Cook is to lecture before the college, at the Baptist church, Nov. 
17. Rev. Asa Dalton, of Portland, gave the first of a series of six 
lectures on liturature before Gorham Normal Schools, on Oct. 2). 
The lecture was greatly enjoyed by the school, and a large number 
of cultivated men and women of the village. 

Lewiston evening schools opened Monday evening, Oct. 26. 
Three hundred and seventy-nine pupils attended the first evening. 
Professor Wadsworth, of the department of natural history, 
lately come to Colby, from the Agassiz Museum, is winning golden 
opinions from students, faculty, and trustees, by his skill in meth- 
ods of instruction, his enthusiasm, and his mastery of his subjects. 
Principal Rounds, lately of Farmington, where he did so much 
for education in Maine by establishing a real normal school, is 
making the school at Plymouth, N. H., prosperous in numbers and 


range of work. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Mr. Rounds took charge of the teachers’ meeting in Franklin 
Falls, Oct. 31. Each teacher sent him a question to answer. Rev. 
H. Bernard Carpenter gave the first lecture of the school course 
Monday evening, Nov. 2. 

— Prof. Frank P. Moulton, assistant principal and teacher of 
Latin, Greek, and natural science in the New Hampton Institu- 
tion, has been elected sub-master of the Waltham (Mass.) high 
school. It is expected he will leave New Hampshire soon. 

VERMONT. 
State Editor, 8. W. LANDON, Burlington. 

— Professor McKendre Petty, who has been connected with the 
University of Vermont, with the exception of a few years, ever 
since he graduated in 1846, has been obliged for the present to give 
up all college work. He will take a year of rest, but will retain 
his professorship, that of mathematics. 

The Windham Co. Teachers’ Institute, under the direction of 
State Supt. Dartt, will be held at Brattleboro, Nov. 11, 12, 15, 
and 14. Besides the topics presented by the teachers and others 
from the state, lectures will be given by Prof. J. K. Lord, Han- 
over, N. Prin. H. S. Faller, Worcester Free Institute, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Supt. George A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. Prof. 
J. W. Webster of Boston will present with exercises the subject of 
Penmanship, and Prin. C. P. Hall of Hinsdale, N. H., will discuss 
the subjects of Advanced Reading and Physical Exercises in School. 
Free entertainment and free return checks on the railroad are prom- 
ised, and the arrangements are complete for a successful meeting. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— President Seelye is writing a short Life of Napoleon I. 

— Prof. Wm. A. Cook, formerly professor of German at Har- 
vard, is now connected with the Institute of Technology. 

— Phillips Academy, Andover, has 286 students,—thought to 
be the largest namber in attendance at any one time since its foun- 
dation in 1778. 

— In the School of Theology of Boston University an advanced 
class of eight are reading in German, with Prof. M. J. Cramer, 
Luthardt’s Christologische Betrachtungen, as edited by Dr. Wm. 
Nast. This is the largest class the school has had in the reading 
of German theology since l’resident Warren resigned the work 
twelve or thirteen years ago. 

— We are sorry to hear that Dr. Abner J. Phipps has been 
obliged by ill-health to resign his position as superintendent of the 
schools of Dedham. His successor is Mr. Henry E. Crocker, late 
principal of the Ames School in that place: salary $1,600. 

Teachers’ Institute. 

The teachers and committees of the city of Northampton and 
the surrounding towns, met at Northampton on Friday, the 6th 
inst., in a teachers’ institute. The institute was invited by Supt. 
Geo. B. Drury. The instruction was in charge of Secretary Dick- 
inson. 

Exercises were given by Mr. Dickinson upon the method of 
training required to secure proper mental development; by Miss 
Elvira Carver, of Westfield, on the plan of teaching Geography ; 
by Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, of Bridgewater, in Arithmetic, also on 
the physiological effects of aleohol, and by Agent Geo. A. Walton 
on teaching Reading and Penmanship. 

These exercises were all upon the same general plan, and illus- 
trated the most approved methods of topical and illustrative teach- 
ing. The effects of aleohol were shown by first showing its prop- 
erties and uses, and among these especially that it absorbs water 
and coagulates albumen ; finally, were shown its effects upon the hu- 
man y,— it inflames the membranes, in small quantities increases 
flow of liquids ; if repeatedly taken, produces chronic inflammation 
of membranes, causes degeneration of gastric juice, coagulates al- 
bumen of food, also of blood, causing chronic indigestion ; it pre- 
vents the carrying of oxygen to use up particles of waste matter, 
producing skin diseases; it coagulates the nerve matter, causing 
trembling, staggering, aud death. 

The lesson commended itself, as did all the exercises, to the large 
and intelligent body of teachers, of which there were about one 
hundred and forty, including superintendents and school com- 
mittees. 

The teachers from abroad were generously entertained by the 
teachers of Northamption, who, with their guests, partook of a 
first-class dinner at the Mansion House. Similar courtesies were 
extended to the institute at Easthampton last year by the teachers 
of that town. 

— An institute under direction of the state board will be held at 
Hanson on Friday, 13th inst. Exercises by Mr. Geo. H. Martin, 
Mr. A. C. Boyden, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, and Mr. G. A. Walton. 

Barnstable County Association. 

The teachers of Barnstable County, to the number of about 
one hundred, met in Sandwich, on Friday, October 20, to form a 
county association. Many of the towns were also represented by 
superintendents and committees. 


he program for the day opeuved with an essay by Mr. H. H. 


Newton of the Wellfleet high school ; subject, ‘‘ A Problem of the 
Age: how Learning and Life should be brought together.” 

A discussion was participated in by Rev. A. H. Somes, Supt. of 
Barnstable School; Mr. Hunt, Supt. of Schools in Falmouth; Mr. 
Warner of Sandwich, and Mr. Cotton of Falmouth. 

The discussion of ‘* Physiology’? was opened by Mr. Bates of 
Provincetown. 
The next was an essay on ‘‘ School Management and Discipline, 

by Mr. S. A. Holton, of Falmouth. 7 

Discussions by Mr. W. P. Reynolds, Mr. C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
and others. ps 

The last exercise of the morning was an essay by Mr. Wiggin of 
Provineetown,—** The Teacher's Vocation.” 

The afternoon’s exercises opened with a business meeting, in 
which the organization took regular form. The following officers 
were elected : 

Prest.—C. T. C. Whitcomb, of Sandwich. 

Vice-Prests.—A. L. Wood, Harwich; W. P. Reynolds, Hyan- 
nis; Miss H. S. Hall, Yarmouth; and Mr. Wiggin, Provincetown. 

Sec. and Treas. —H. H. Newton, Wellfleet. 

Ex. Com.--Mr. 8. A. Holton, Falmouth; Miss Blanche Head, 
Orleans; Miss Stone, Wellfleet. 

At 2.30 Mr. Whiteomb, president, introduced Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
who gave a striking and concise lecture upou ‘* The South and Her 
Children.”’ 

The Association has decided to meet semi-annually, and will hold 
its next session, probably, in Wellfleet. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, paid 
a visit to the Warren schools, Wednesday, Nov. 4. During the 
day and evening he spent a little time in every public school in 
town. Miss E. J. Dawley succeeds Miss A. M. Sisson in the pri- 
mary department of the school at Arctic. Mr. Daniel G. Howard 
is to teach the winter term of school at Foster Center. 

— The two hundredth anniversary of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes was celebrated by the R. I. Historical Society in a very 
appropriate manner, ‘Tuesday evening, Nov. 3. Prof. Gammell 
read a very scholarly paper on the event celebrated. 

— Archdeacon Farrar lectured in Musie Hall, Providence, Friday 
evening, Nov. 6, on ** The Poet Browning,”’ and Saturday morning 
addressed the students of Brown University, briefly, in the col- 
lege chapel. 

— A meeting of the Barnard Club was recently held in Provi- 
dence, at which Hon. Henry Barnard was present. This club is 
composed of the grammar masters of the city, and this was a meet- 
ing of special interest, partly from the fact that the distinguished 
educator in whose honor the club was named was one of the gussts. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— Itis predicted that Prof. Timothy Dwight, now holding the 
professorship of sacred literature in the Theological School of Yale 
College, will succeed Dr. Noah Porter as president of that college. 
He is about fifty-five years of age, and a grandson of a former pres- 
ident of Yale. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoLORADO,—State Supt. Cornell returned last week from a 
tour of inspection among the schools of the southwestern part of 
the state. He gives favorable reports of the school work at 
Walsenburg, Durango, and Silverton. Professor Cornell lectured 
at Durango. 

The Denver School of Manual Training, started this fall in con- 
nection with Denver University, by the energy of Bishop Warren, 
Ex-Governor Evans, and others, is now in running order, with 
tools and other necessary appliances for the work. The course of 
instruction covers three years, with the following curriculum for the 
first year, subject to whatever experience may suggest. : Academ- 
‘cal—Arithmetic, algebra, the English language, history, physiol- 
ogy, physical geography, free hand and mechanical drawing. 
Shop Work—Carpentry, wood carving and turning, pattern mak- 
ing, proper care and use of tools. The superintendent and instruc- 
tor is C. H. Wright, a graduate of the manual training schools of 
St. Louis, after which the Denver institution is to be modeled. 


Missouri Valley Superintendents The Missouri Valley Association of 
School Superintendents has just concluded an _ interesting and profitable 
session in Denver. Several of its members traveled over 70U miles to attend 
this meeting. For this reason the proceeding are worthy publie notice. 
There were present, Supts. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo.; Fitzpatrick of 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Hartley of Lincoln, Neb ; Armstrong of Sioux City, Ia.; 
Gove of Denver; Wegener of West Denver; State Supt. Jones of Nebraska; 
Cornell of Colorado; Ex-State Supt. Speer, editor of the Western School Jour- 
naloft Topeka. Prin. Baker of Denver High School and several other Den 
ver prineipals were in attendance and participated in the discussions. The 
book men were ably represented by Messrs. Holden of Kansas City, Ellis of 
Chicago, Brown and Wilson of Topeka. 

Friday, Oct. 23, was devoted to visitation of schools. 
schools was favorably commented upon. The visitors were particularly 
pleased with the school buildings. Denver has already become famous on 
account of its schooihouses. Indeed, they are quite palatial. Probably no 
city in the world has expended money so lavishly in this way. As to con- 
veuiences, ventilation, lighting, and heating, the Denver buildings are unsur- 
passed. They are simply triumphs of architectural skill as applied to school 
editices. The sessions of the association were held in the club-room of the 
Albany hotel. State Supt. Jones,in taking the chair, stated the object of the 
gathering, and in explanation of the methods of procedure said that two 
fundamental rules of order had been agreed upon. First, that any member 
who rose to bis feet in addressing the chair should be fined twenty-five cents. 
Second, that any one introducing a resolution as the “sense of the meet- 
ing” should be fined a likesum. This shows a spirit of informality that 


The work of the 


characterized the deliberations of this body. The following subjects were 
submitted for consideration : 1. Frequency of promotion and special promo- 
tion. 2. How to deal with slow pupils in graded schools. . Should the 


teacher have two classes in the same grade? Why? 4. The transition pe- 
riod in school education and the relative pedagogic skill required in each. 
Che discussions were in the main quite practical and helpful. There were 
no papers submitted, nor set speeches delivered. For this reason it is im- 
ossible to give an abstract of the discussions. The next meeting will be 
eld in Leavenworth sometime in April, subject to the call of the president. 


_ Dakora.—The trustees of Dakota University are said to have 
in shape a plan for establishing a college of science and industrial 
art, to be named in honor of General Grant. 


State Editor, ORION ©. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, Ja. 
_ lowa.—Prin. Frank E. Plummer is making an excellent impres- 
sion in East Des Moines high school. Prof. Dobson of Atlantic 
high school is the new principal at Dexter. The following Cass 
Co. principals have been retained for another year, which speaks 
well for them: J. J. McConnell of Atlantic, Professor Carson at 
Anita, Miss Cora Brook of Delavan Co. at Columbus, J. S. Craw- 
ford at Lewis, and A. Earthmen at Griswold. Mr. W. T. Dean 
is proving a very efficient superintendent at What Cheer. The 
course of study is being revised. His able assistant is T. C. Log- 
wr. Supt. M. F. Arey, of Fort Dodge, holds his schools up to 
the best standard. Supt. C. H. Gourney, of Shenandoah, is oc- 
easionally getting on the *‘stump”’ for the Republicans of his sec- 
tion of the state. If he is as good on the stump as in the school- 
room he isa power. Mr. James Miller, of the State Register 
force, recently delivered an address before the teachers and pupils 
of the West Des Moines high school on the Chinese question.— 
Ex-Consul and Mrs. Byers, of Oskaloosa, are at the head of a Ger- 
man club in that city. Mr. O. H. Arey, the Democratic nom- 
inee for county superintendent in Mahaska Co. spoke in New 
Sharon, Saturday, Oct. 31. Two of the oldest county superin- 
tendents in lowa have been renominated, and will no doubt be 
elected ; they are Supt. W. E. Parker of Buchanan Co., and Supt. 
Bayes of Dubuque Co. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, after attending 


a a? a at Des Moines, visited and lectured in sey- 


The Henry Co. teachers, at the meeting of their association 
voted to have an educational column published in the county papers, 
and elected R. S. Galer, of Mt. Pleasant, editor. . 

Miss Annie B. Boyce, a former student of the 


State University, 
is principal of the schools of Malvern, Ark. Miss R. Anna 
Morris, one of the most successful teachers of West Des Moines, re- 
signed to go to New York to pursue the study of elocution. Her 
place was filled by Miss Jennie Humphrey. Miss Carey Me- 
Ayeal, the efficient first assistant for the past two years in the West 
Des Moines high school, resigned recently to take the editorial may- 
agement of the Mai/ of that city. 

The first meeting of the Jefferson Co. Teachers’ Association for 
the fall was held at Fairfield, Nov. 7. Supt. S. N. Hopkins is an 
excellent organizer. His renomination by the dominant party in 
the county assures a reélection and the continuance of a wise rule, 
Monroe Co. teachers had a fine meeting Oct. 30-31. The papers 
and discussions showed a pleasing interest taken by the teachers jn 
their work. Supt. H. J. Bell is wide awake and hard at work, and 
his teachers follow his example. Tama Co. and Supt. J. Pp, 
Hendricks deserve the medal for progressive work in the Reading 
Cirele. Twenty-two circles have been organized in the county, and 
a leader appointed for each. Dubuque Co. has reading circles 
as follows: Dubuque, 5; Farley, 1; Dyersville, 1; Cascade, 1; 
and Epworth, 1. Oskaloosa is looking for a good teacher to take 
charge of music in the city schools. Two night schools have been 
opened in Des Moines, Five hundred volumes for supplementary 
reading have been purchased by the West Des Moines school board 
recently for the use of the grammar and intermediate schools, — 
Mr. C, E. Shelton, the new principal at De Witt, is proving a great 
success, and has his school in fine working order. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, Jil. 

ILLINnois.—There is a movement on foot to organize a high school 
principal's association for northern Illinois. As its name implies 
this association will give its whole attention to the interests of the 
high school. A call for the first meeting will soon be issued. 

We are pleased to learn that W. H. Chamberlin was reélected 
principal at Leroy, at an advanced salary. G. D. Murray, prin- 
cipal of the Fairmount schools, was recently married to Miss Belle 
Cloyd, of Georgetown.——The school journals are still telling about 
the best summer institutes ‘‘ ever held in the county.” Thirty- 
nine teachers are employed in the Decatur schools, and over two 
thousand pupils are enrolled. On the first of January Prof. J. 
H. Brownlee, of the Southern Normal University, will take the 
chair of rhetoric and oratory in the Illinois University, at a salary 
of $1,800. The Delavan schools took first premium at the ‘T'aze- 
well Co. Fair; J. H. Tear is the principal. Thos. M. Balliet, 
of the Cook Co. Normal, has taken charge of the schools of Read- 
ing, Penn. 

State Supt. Raab has just announced: The section meetings of 
county superintendents will be held this year at the following times 
and places: Nov. 3, at Galesburg: 4th, at Chicago: 5th, at Dixon ; 
16th and 17th, at Decatur; 18th, at Carbondale; 19th, at Me- 
Leansboro; 20th, at East St. Louis. The recent amendments to 
the school law make a full attendance at these meetings very de- 
sirable. Many will doubtless have questions to ask concerning the 
purpose of these amendments. Among the topics to be discussed, 
** Visitation of Schools’ and ‘‘ Grading the Rural Schools’’ are 
the most prominent. Other questions of general interest will come 
up. Every county superintendent ought to attend one of these 
meetings. 

In Carroll Co. there are two new principals of village schools who 
began work with the new year,—M. W. Utz at Mt. Carroll and 
Willard Kelley at Milledgeville. This county requires 135 teach- 
ers and enrolls 4,941 pupils. The lowest salary paid any male 
teacher during the past year was $30; any female teacher, $20. 
Two teachers in the county hold state certifieates,—J. H. Ely of 
Savanna, and Miss Maggie Booker of Lanark. About a dozen 
hold first grade certificates. Professor Cutler, formerly of Mt. 
Carroll schools, is doing science work in the schools of Chicago. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, Kansas. 

KANSAS.—The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is planning for the greatest educational meeting ever held 
in the state; indeed, it seems to me Kansas teachers mean to make 
a pattern for the National Association of next year. The forenoon 
meeting will be in sections each day. Supt. Knowles has been ap- 
pointed to preside over the common school section ; Supt. Tillotson, 
graded and high schools; President Taylor, normal schools; Pres- 
ident MeViear, colleges; Supt. Lawhead, county superintendents. 
The entire program embraces 63 addresses, 60 discussions, speeches, 
and evening lectures, besides volunteer speeches beyond all power 
of prediction ; and then ‘ last words’’ by everybody at the closing. 
Papers during the day sessions are limited to twelve or fourteen 
minutes in length, and discussions to four or five minutes per 
speech. It is supposed that arrangements will be made for inter- 
esting school exhibits in connection with the association. 

The Lyon Co. teachers have introduced a unique feature in the 
work of their program committee. The three members of the com- 
mittee are, respectively, the heads of sub-committees on science, 
mathematics, and language. It is proposed that the papers on each 
subject be discussed in committee on that subject before they are 
presented to the association, and amended so as to express the best 
thought of that committee. ‘The committees are large, so that all 
papers of the year can probably be prepared by members of the 
committees, though this is not promised in the announcement. 

The State Normal School was addressed, Oct. 9, by Senator Kel- 
logg, in memory of Professor Norton, whose death occurred during 
the summer at San Jose, Cal. The senator was a schoolmate of 
Mr. Norton, at Normal, Ill., and soon after the establishment of 
our normal, Judge Kellogg, its first president, secured Mr. Norton 
as first assistant. The school, at the close of the address, adopted 
resolutions appropriate to the occasion. 

At the coming State Teachers’ Association, the Emporia Normal 
School pupils will hold their nsual reunion. Other institutions of 
the state are moving to establish the same custom. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock, Mich. 

MICHIGAN.—The Union City High School has a lecture course 
which includes Dr. Alex. Winchell of the State Univ., Prest. Edwin 
Willits of the Agricultural College, President Brooks of Kalama- 
zoo, President Durgin of Hillsdale, and Eli Perkins. The Battle 
Creek schools are prospering under the management of Supt. 
Halsey. In 1884 the number of students in ancient and modern 
languages, in 221 of the graded schools reported by the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, was 3,542. OF this number, 1,721 were 
studying Latin; 125, Greek; 283, French; and 1,413, German. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. ~ 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. F. S. Hotaling of Moerhead, elected instruc~ 
tor in natural science in the St. Cloud normal school for 1885-6, has 
been obliged to resign on account of his wife’s ill health. Prof. W. 
A. Lacy, of Flint, Mich., has heen elected to fill the vacancy. 
Prof. Lacy is a graduate from Michigan University, and was pro- 
fessor of natural science in Mount Morris (Ill.) College for sever 
years. Prof, A. F. Bechdolt, superintendent of the Mankatoo 


city schools, lectured in Faribault, recently, for the benefit of the 
high school in that place. —Zumbrote is having a course of lectures 
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for the bene 


fit of a school library. A reading circle has been o - 
under the direction of Prof. Weld, principal of the 
ioe al director. The Anoka Co. superintendent’s yearly report 
sotaine the fellowing items: Number of pupils enrolled during the 
pn » 219; number of teachers employed, 73; average monthly 
oe of male teachers, $34 ; female, $26 ; number of school- 
houses in the cone a! value of same, $54,980 ; paid for new 
‘hoo|-houses, $0,800.85. 
—_ — public schools have never had so large an enroll- 
ont of pupils as this year. Prof. Rankin says the school buildings 
d two their utmost capacity. Supt. Bechdolt reports the 
Ilment of the publie schools of Mankato, 95. Ham- 
line University has opened with a large attendance. Nearly one- 
half are new students. Macalester College, a new Presbyterian 
institution, Was dedicated on Wednesday, Sept. 16. It promises to 
be one of the strong institutions of the Northwest. Over 60 stu- 
dents have already been admitted.——About 50 students of the 
State University will take military drill under Professor Jones three 
times a week. -W . P. Crombie, of Michigan, is the new principal 
of the Minneapolis high school.—The Hastings high school has 
five graduates in college and two in normal schools. Supt. Lewis 
has under consideration a plan for — a publie school library. 
_—The university regents have decided to establish a complete 
state weather service, headquarters being at the University build- 
ing, with stations for observations in different parts of the state. 
_—_Perey L. Lord succeeds Prof. F. L. Cook as superintendent of 
schools of Olmsted Co, —~ The Minnesota Educational iation 
will meet in St. Paul during the Christmas holidays. 


m 
are taxe 
total enro 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York.—It is Charles D. Seeley who has succeeded J. T. 
Forbes in the chair of elassies in the State Normal School, Brock- 
port. Professor Seeley, before his election to Brockport, was prin- 
cipal of the High School at Newburyport, Mass. 

In Brooklyn a large and beautiful building is being erected for 
the Central School, of which Dr. R. F. Leighton is the principal. 
It is located in one of the finest parts of the city, very accessible, 
and destined in a few years to be the very center of the city. The 
workmen are now up to the third story of the building, and will get 
the roof on before the ice king comes to interfere with them. This 
school, when it gets into its new home, will mark an era in educa- 
tional progress in this city. The course of study will be improved 
and enlarged; and industrial departments, for which ample pro- 
yision has been made, will be organized and put into operation. 

A kindergarten for pupils from 3 to 7 years of age has been 
opened in Utica. Wyomanock Seminary, at New Lebanon, is 
to be reopened by Prof. Edgar H. Grant, a graduate of Brown 
University. The grade of the Utica schools has been raised a 
year because the advanced school could not accommodate the large 
number graduated as in former years. The attendance at the 
Chenango Co. Teachers’ Institute was unusually large. Three 
hundred and thirty-six were registered. —- Miss Woods, teacher of 
music in Hartwick Seminary, goes to New York, and is succeeded 


No. 19, Brooklyn.—City Supt. Ellis, of Rochester, in his annual 
just recommends the observance of Ar- 
or Day in the schools of his cit 
A Chautauqua Literary Circle has been formed at Whitehall ; 
Rev. Ww. Zweifel, chairman. The Albany circle recently elected 
as its chairman Prof. E. E. Packer, principal of grammar school 
No. 12. Professor Packer is not only fitted by taste and education 
for the position, but he has earned it by active and valuable service. 
H. B. Wilkes, for some time principal of the Bath union free 
school has been called to Sharon Springs. Prof. George W. Pye, 
the new principal at Bath assumes aoa at once. Seneca Falls 
is to have a new high school building at a cost of $25,000. Mean- 
_ - high school pupils will occupy rooms in the third ward 
school. 


NEw JERSEY.—The regular meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ 
Association was held in the Eastern District, East Orange school- 
house, on Saturday, Oct. 31, at 10 a.m. The program was as 
follows: Opening exercises; Miscellaneous business; Exercise in 
Number, by Miss Minnie Hetzel, of East Orange,— discussion 
opened by Mr. G. O. F. Taylor, of Newark; Class in Light Gym- 
nasties, by Miss M. E. Humphreys, of East Orange; Writing, by 
Edwin Shepard, of Newark,—discussion opened by Miss Elizabeth 
nm, of |East Orange. J. A. Hallock, of Newark, is pres- 
ident. 

At a meeting of the principals, city and county superin- 
tendents throughout the state, held in Newark, Saturday, Oct. 
24, it was decided to form a State Reading Circle for, teachers. 
Wn. N. Barringer, of Newark, was elected president ; Supt. Mele- 
ney of Paterson, secretary. A committee of seven was named to re- 
port a constitution and by-laws, to form the circle at the next regular 
meeting, to be held Dec. 5 at the Newark High School, when a 
permanent organization will be made. 

No Recess. —When the 350 teachers of Jersey City came to their 
work on Wednesday, Oct. 14, they were astonished to find an order 
from the board of education, prohibiting recesses in all grades 
throughout the city, above the primary. No intimation of such a 
change had been given, and many were the expressions of ineredu- 
lity and disapproval. The order has since been modified to the ex- 
tent of allowing five minutes in the middle of the forenoon session 
for ventilation and light gymnastics. It is too soon to determine 
how the new arrangement will work, but so far it seems to have 
given general satisfaction. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 0. 

Ont1o.—At the last meeting of the Cleveland board of education 
Supt. Hinsdale submitted a report showing, (1) that while the 
school enumeration of the city is very little beyond that of last year, 
the enrollment is much larger; (2) that out of the 583 schools 167 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

Wisconsin.—L. L. Clarke, late principal of the Whitewater 
schools, has gone South to engage in public-school work in Oxford, 
Miss. The death of the Rev. Dr. Cole, of Nashotah, leaves va- 
eant the presidency of the aay Seminary, located at that place. 
The position is to be temporarily filled by Rev. Dr. Adams, while the 
Rey. Dr. Redley will be pastor pro tem. 
The catalogue of the State University shows a total enrollment of 
416, as against 387 last year. There has been, however, a falling 
off of four in the ancient classical course, which has been gradually 
losing favor for several years. The engineering course has been 
on the other hand, enjoying a gradual increase. Madison has been 
steadily winning the Milwaukee patronage from Ann Arbor and 
other institutions farther east. The city school-board of Ash- 
land has been organized by the election of Edwin Ellis, president ; 
G. W. Harrison, vice-president, and George F. Merrill, secretary. 
A scientific tramp, who, under the name of Leo Lesquereux, has 
been, during the last few months, abusing the confidence of several 
of the most prominent educators of Minnesota and Wisconsin, has 
at last come to grief. His method of operations has been to palm 
himself off as i. S. geologist, commissioned by the government to 
arrange for the gratuitous distribution of duplicate paleontological 
specimens among educational institutions capable of making prof- 
itable use of them. After adroitly securing the good will of lead- 
ing teachers and other citizens, he would manage to borrow a few 
books and a little money, and then decamp without meeting the 
conventional arrangement with his landlord. The pettiness of the 
swindles, and the aversion of his victims to making a public confes- 
sion that they had thus been deceived, seem to have secured him 
for a considerable time immunity from punishment. Dr. W. F. 
Bundy, of the Whitewater Normal, concluded not to be deterred 
by these considerations, and followed his new and rather expensive 
friend to Milwaukee, where he secured his arrest. The soi disant 
L.esquereux plead guilty, and is serving a three-months’ sentence in 
the Walworth County jail. 


Waukesha and Tomah are agitating the question of new high 
school buildings.——The abolition of the academie grade in the 
model school of the State Normal at Whitewater makes necessary 
the organization of a free high school in that place, and a move- 
ment is being pushed in that direction.——For a few years after 
the death of Dr. De Koven the prosperity of Racine College rapidl- 
declined. Dissensions arose in the Board of Trustees, and the at- 
tendance was greatly reduced. Under the management of Dr. A. 
Z. Gray, this condition of things is being happily reversed, and the 
outlook for the institution is said to have never been better than at 
present. An effort is making among the alumni and other friends 
of the college to raise funds enough to put it on a more satisfactory 
pecuniary basis. An Agassiz association of over seventy members 
has been formed in Janesville.——T. W. Reilly, principal of the 
second ward school in Oshkosh, has resigned the ferule to take the 


have an enrollment of 50 pupils and over; (3) that the school rec- 
ords show a gain this year over the corresponding week of last 
year of 1,992 pupils; (4) that twenty-five new school-rooms are 


position of gauger in that city ——C. B. Quincy, of the class of ’83 
lat the State University, who secured special honors in philosophy 
during his course, intends to go to Johns Hopkins University to 


by Miss Barnard, of Cooperstown. 


Prof. Walter B. Gunnison, 
of St. Laurence University, is the new principal of public school 


tendance. 


needed each year to provide for the constant growth in school at- 


continue his studies in that department. 


H. D. MAxson. 


“ Incomparably the BEST 
short history of the United 
States with which I am ac- 
quainted.” — Pror. Joun Fiske. 
JOHNSTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo, 


pp. 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, . 


NEW YORE. 


RED LINE POETS. 


20 volumes, $300 per volume. In new and elegant 
leather bindings, round corners, padded covers, each 
volame ina box. The neatest and most attractive 
line of poets in leather bindings ever put on the 
market at so low a price. 


Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, Mere- 
dith, Scott, Burns, Gold«mith, Lucile, Milton, Shakes- 
fare, Mrs. Browning, Hemans, Longfellow, Proctor, 
Sunyson, Byron, Ingelow, Moore, Red Letter Poems, 


Whittier 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Aster Piace, New York, 


POSITION WANTED.. 


A Principal of aschool with nine years 
experience desires a position as Principal 
Or assistant. Best of references given. 
Salary moderate. 

Address, stating salary offered, 

L. M. JAMBS, 
Box 18, Newport Vt. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Agricultural 
College, in the West, aman 
to teach in the Mechanical 


542d 


2 ary, $1,800 to $2,000. Candidate must be a 
gr iuate of some Technical College ; thoroughly versed 
to teach ca! and practical mechanics ; must be able 


megenten in the workshops; must understand all about 


Modern Languages, 


Sheldon’s Short German Grammar, 
Deutsch’s Select German Reader. 

Boisen’s Preparatory German Prose, 1.00 
Grimm’s Marchen, .76 
Hodge’s Course in Scientific German, 1.00 
Ybarra’s Practical Spanish Method, 1,20 


Sangh copies sent postpaid on receipt of the above 
ea. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Pince, Boston, 


A Profitable Investment. 


$1.00 ONLY $1.00 
A YEAR 


For the best Political, News, and Family 


IN NEW ENCLAND. 


Tas 


Springfield Republican, 


A LARGE QUARTO SHEET. 


Independent and Fair in Politics; 
Comprehe: sive in its News Reports 
Rich and Varied in Its 
Miscellaneous Reading. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 
A GOoD sTORY. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


10 CENTS A MONTH. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the WEERLY 
will receive the Paper FREE for 
the balance of 1885. 


COMMISSION TO POSTMASTERS. 


Sample Copies free. 
Address 


The Republican 
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Relieved at Last! 


“We know a in this country who, rix 
month age, was almost a hopeless cripple from an at- 
tack of rheumatism. He could ecarcely hobble across 
the room, used cratches, and eaid himse/f that he hed 
little if any hope of ever recovering, We saw him in 
our town last week, walking about as lively as any 
other man, and in the finest health and spirits. Upon 
our inguiry as to what had worked such a wonderful 
change in h‘s condition, he replied that 8.8.8. had 
cured him. After using a d‘ zon and a half bottles, he 
has been transformed from a miserable cripple to a 
happy, healthy man. He is none other than Mr. E. B. 
Lambert,”—Sy/vania Telephone. 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE Swirt SpEoirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta Ga, 
or 157 W. 23d 8t., New York. 


THE, INDEPENDENT. 
Religious and Literary Weekly. 


The most influential rel'gious organ inthe 
States.— 7'ne Spectator, London, Eng. 


Subscription $3.00 per ycar, 75c. 3 months, 
Send postal for free specimen copy. 
a 951 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 

Sent gratis cn application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO,, 

55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


445 hb 


HOUGHTON, M 


IFFLIN & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON, 


A Sketch Political and Military. By Jonn CopMAN 
Ropgs, member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. With Maps. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2 00. 

Mr. Ropes is widely known as one of the most com 
petent and lucid writers on military topics. In this 
book he describes the condition of the great European 
wers in Napoleon’s time, the conditions in France 
which enabled him to vault so suddenlyto the supremacy 
and to hold on to it, and depicts with wonderful vigor 
and clearness those campaigns and battles which shook 
the thrones and changed the maps of Europe, and 
which have an irresistable fascination for readers of 
history. 


THE PROPHET of the GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 


By CHARLES EGpeRT CRADDOOK, author of “ Inthe 
Tennessee Mountains,” “ Down the Ravine,” etc, 
16mo. $1.25. 

One of the most noteworthy of American novels, 


LIFE and LETTERS of LOUIS 
AGASSIZ, 


By EvizaBeTH ©. AGass:z, With Portraits and 
several Lilustrations. 2-vols,, crown 8vc, $4.00, 

“In its method, this biography is worthy of all 
praise. As far as possible, the story is told by Agassiz's 
own letters. The thread of narration which bin 
them Lag rte is delightfully simple and direct.”— 
(Boston Advertiser. 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAY®, author of “ Vic- 
 & -~ Poets,” etc, 1 vol. crown 8vo , gilt top, $2 25 
“No volume of purely literary criticism has been 
written in this country upon so broad and noble a plan, 
and with such ample power.”’—[{New York Tribune. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITF, author of a “ Life of 
- Words and Their Uses,” “ England 
Withont and Within,” etc. Uniform with “ Words 
and their Uses;” also uniform with the Riverside 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Poems and Dramas, 2 vols, $3.00. 
Sordello, Strafford, Christmas-Eve, and 
Easter-Day, $1.50. 
Dramatis Persone, $1.50. 
Men and Women, $1.50. 
The Ring and the Book, 2 vols., $3.00. 
Balaustion’s Adventure, $1.50. 
Fifine at the Fair, etc., 1.50. 
Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, $1.50. 
Aristophanes’ Apology, being the Last 
Adventure of Balaustion, $1 50. 
The Inn Album, 1.50. 
Pacchiarotto and Other Poems, 1.50. 
Agamemnon, La Saisiaz, Two Poets of 
Croisic, Pauline,and Dramatic Idyls 
(First and Second Series), $1.50. 
Jocoseria, $1.00. 
The foregoing 15 vols., 16mo, $22.00, 
Browning's Works, New Edition, 7 vols., 
uniform, crown 8vo, gilt top, $12.00. 
Half calf, $25.00. 
(Sold only in Sets.) 


Ferishtah's Fancies, $1.00. 


Edition of Shakespeare. 1.vol., crown 8vo, $1.75. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Lyrics of Life, Illustrated, 75 cents. 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Author. 


Valentine sce Griese ‘0, Chicago 1 
- - - alien 
he First Napoleon. - Rope Houghton, & Co Boston, 2 
Kinder-Und Hausmarchen. Der Gebruder Grimm. Yat Der Smissen DC Heath & Co. Boston 
— - - - - - Randolph Chas Seribner’s Sons, N Y, 100 
Chatterbox. - - : - - Clarke Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 1 26 
The Religioas Life. - Savage Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 100 
The Modern Family Physician, and Hygienic Guide. Ric John E Potter, Phila, 
St. Nicholas Songs. - The Century Co, N xX, 5 00 
Zoological Atlas, M’ Alpine 10 00 
The Wit of Women. . - - - - - Sanborn Faonk & W male, N LY. 
The Choral School. - - Seward & Unseld Bigelow & NY 25 
The Story Without an End. Wisdsings. kard 8 Winchell Co, Chicago, 10 
Little People: Their Doi an - - rown 
Twelve HOurs with Younes - - - Kellogg N Tibbals & Sons, N 1 00 
Pairy Tales from Brentano. - - - - Kroeker AC Agmetseng & Son, N rf, 175 
Heroes of American Discovery. Anvers Geo. Routledge & Sons, N #1.00 
Lives of the Presidents of the United States. - - Pierson 1. 
Pepper and Ss - Pyle Harper & Bros, NY 
The Fall of Constantinople. Pears re 
ts Relation to Education and Social Life. 
te eather a 
Initials and Pseudonyms. - - - - 2 Cushing Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,NY, 5 00 
ed for Young Folks. - - D. Lothrop & Co, Bostoh, 2 00 
ition fa the Schoolroom - Galbraith G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 100 
Oar’ oung Folks’ History of the Roman Empire. - Sherard, J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 2 50 
For a Woman. - . Perry Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 00 
Babylon - - - - Allen D Appleton & Co, N Y, 50 
Souvenirs ofa Di - - De I Henry Holt & Co, N ¥, 1 60 
The Postulates PES Political Economy. - Bagehot G P Putnam’s Sons, N'Y, 
or Resartus. - - - Carlyle Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 176 
Historic Boys. - - . - - Brooks G P Putnam's Sons, 2 26 
Annals of a 8 - - Turgenlef® rv} olt & Co 
Elements of aa etry and Trigonometry. - - Legendre S Barnes & Co,N 1 85 
orter Conrse in eto - - - rdee 
Constitution of the United. States. - - - - Bancroft D Appleton & Co, NY, 2 60 
The ouse. - - Fenn 26 
A Strugg - Phillips “ “ 25 
Michae , - - - Black Chautauqua Press, Boston, 76 
Art, and the Formation of Taste. - - - - 76 
Readings from Ruskin. - - - - o o o 76 
Readings from Macauley. - - - - 75 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. without nally guiding as to which may 
be true.— Ha 
In THE INTEREST OF SUFFERING HUMAN- — 
Apvice To MorTuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 


1Ty.—We call attention to the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment which is taken by simple inhalation, and 
which acts directly upon the weakened nerve cen- 
tres and vital organs, restoring them to their nor- 
mal activity. ts operations are all in the line of 
physiological laws and forces, and it cures by giv- 
ing to nature her true and healthy control in the | 
human organism. Thousands of most wonderful 
cures have been made during the last thirteen years. 
If you are in need of such a treatment, write to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., to send you 
such documents and reports of cases as will enable 
you to judge for yourself as to its efficacy in your 
own case. 


THE JOURNAL is on file in Philadelphia at the 
Newspaper Advertising Agency of Messrs N. W. 
Ayer & Son, our authorized agents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The best way to discipline one’s heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories false which ought 
not to be true. 

Scotr’s or Pure Cop LIVER 
OIL, WITH HYPERPHOSPHITES, for Throat Af- 
seman 55 — Dr. F. B. Philpott, Salisbury, Mo., 

** T have used Scott’s Emulsion in glandular 
dune and throat affections, with uniformly 
ea results. It is the only preparation of Cod 

ver Oil I use.’’ 


—A paper down in Texas has discovered that 
‘the reason why men succeed who mind their own 
business is because there is so little competition. 


— Good news t to be told; and it is good 
news that Hunt’s has cured the worst of 
kidney diseases, and can do it again. 


— The young man who wants to get up with the 
oun aot up tee late with the daughter. 


THE BLoop Woutp Run.— For five years I 
was a creat snfferer from catarrh. My nostrils 
were so sensitive I could not bear the least bit of 
dust. At times it wasso bad the blood would ra, 
= at night I could hardly breathe. After 

many py Sine without benefit, I used Ely’s 

am a living witness ¢ its efficacy. 

Penme Bruce, farmer, Ithaca, N. Y. Easy 
to use; price 50 cents. 

— The man who gets bit twice by the same dog 
is better adapted to that kind of business than any 
other.—Josh Billings. 

Asa purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla acts directly 
and promptly. A single bottle will prove its 
merits. y thousands of people are yearly 
saved from dangerous fevers by the exercise of a 
little timely care in properly cleansing the system 
by the use of this remedy. 

— Beer can be used for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes in Kansas, such as for loss of appetite 
or to assist in raising a ‘barn. 


Mar my back ! That lame back is caused 
ey disease. Ps it at once by Hunt’s [Ki 
Remedy. 


- “‘ "This world belongs t to the energetic,” says 
. We are glad this question is settled. 
We know several people wh who claim it. 


— Princes, potentates, people, everybod: 
neods Samaritan Nervine. $1.00 4 
“Our child had fits. 
was certain. Samaritan Nervine cured her.’’ 


Henry Knee, Veevills, Ten Tenn. $1.50 at druggists’. 


saan, far ony period. cam wane 
one face to himself, and another to the multitude, 


Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as bright as Itis very pleas- 
ant .. pa It sooths the child, softens the gums, 

, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether ocing from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


IMPORTANT. — Passen arri in the city 
riage Hire and Transfer o wage, by stopping a e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depo 

arriving by the West Shore. Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward 
Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
mone pay —— atany one strictly first 
class hotel in the c ato tagsage de livered to and 
from Grand Central 


rday. Enuro- 
unch, Wine 


—A little eet is a dangerous thing: 
‘* Johnny, be a good ‘bo y; and I will take you to 
the cireus, next year.’ Take me now, pa; the 
circus is in the present tents,’’— Boston Budget. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE MADE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


PIANOS $25 dows aa 
O per month until paid. 


Km” Send for New Catalogueand reduced price.list. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 


134 Fifth Avenue, - - NEW YORK, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HISTORY. |; 


Containing the best standard books, and 
carefully selected magazine articles is in- 
cluded in the new Labberton’s His- 
torical Adias with Text. 141 Maps. 
Cloth, $2,00. 


TOWNSEND MacCOOUN, Pablisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


ta SEND FOR OUR NEW CLUB-LIST. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Embossed Satin, Hand Decorated 


WRITING 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Bach cover is of Satim, embossed in rich and select designs, 
leaving a central space, which is filled in with Landscape Paint- 
ing or clusters of Flowers, done in oil. 

These Tablets contain the finest grade of Linen, Plated and 


Quadrille paper. 


1g Sample lot, containing twelve Tablets, assorted, will be 


furnished for five dollars. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre Street, New York. 


LECTURES 


Light and Railway. 
i iison, the electrician ; 


AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! 


Tho undersigned is prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums, on the 
Prices reasonable 
Hagar. Salem, Mass.; Selah 


STARTLING EFFECTS! 


Special rates to schools. References : Thomas A. 
Ho well, Harvard, Mass.; E. Tourjee, Boston ; and 


Address GEORGE H. HARTWELL 11 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 
Classics, w 


limear Series of ich give the lines of 


416 


word, in English. The Taterlinewrs have been used for thirty years, 
CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and eaaey who wish to lessen their pou of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


X-MAS MUSIG 


Sunday-Schools will! find our 


AROLS = FOR 1885 


Superior to any of those of preceding years. 
nom is all new and pretty, and by suc -- Way. as 

Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, John Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. *Westendorf, and others. The words are 
of unusual merit being ‘contributed Clara _ Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Neal, Cora Linden, 
and others. The Carols also LA, 


~Beautiful Responsive Service— 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, = 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 


Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music b 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original ang unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos juetts and 
Choruses, interspersed with bright and Fajerentin 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
schooi can be introduced in the choruses if desired. 
e are several choruses com lally for the 
little ones. Taken all in all anta aus’ Mistake’’ 
will furnish an admirable Christmas E t 


DIRECTORY. 


Geading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Schools. Opentobothsexes, Address the 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNI 
S{TY. Entrance exawinations. 38 and 4 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Dartmouth -H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. BR. 844 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT TR. For Young Ladies. 
For rae ap ly to Rev. Guo. M., 
cipal, 69 uare, Boston, Mass. 


A4SELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent ata Tl 
CuHas. C. BRaGpon, Principal. 


NORMAL. SCHOOLS 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOUCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars orton. the 


and 


It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 30cts each 

by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, nt prepaid. 

Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


4, CHURCH & 56 East 19th Street, New York City 
FOR SALE. 


A Fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established in Eastern, Ill, school is de 
lightfally located, "easily accesssbie, quiet, and beailth- 
fal. The buildings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school arith farnisbed dormitory, 
= pW ones containing ween five avd six acres, 
pony Ly arranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 
ip as enrolled more than one hundred students, and 
ble of indefinete expansion. Said pro: with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000 The school buildin 
a e700), may be bought without the do 
given the term follow- 


y, and 
— For tall at once to 
HigaM ORCUTT, Manaper 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Boston. 


Somerset Street, 
In Boston by a lady of experience. 
SHOPPING 
P. O 1358, Boston, Masa. 
WORK pos $5 to 8S por day easi- 
outit Fars, ress 
Augusta, Maine, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRonstzeR. For Both Sexes. 


or address 
458 &. H. Russet, Principal. 
TATE KORMAL 8uHOOL, 


The next term will begin 


TATE TORN AL 
For Both Sexes. EWATER, Mass. 
the Fan A. G. Boypun, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaAGAB, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Por Bezes. 


Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 188 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular course of par 3 The A Special and Ad- 
y 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
information, T. J. Mor@An, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL ay Providence. 
lish and Selentific ant and 
Qoew. Rion. & Priaci 


488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 


Civil, Mining, and Elec- 
tecture mist an istory. 


eow 
| 
BAMINGHAM, MASS. 
y, 10, 1886. ‘or circulars, etc., 
y 
d- 
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CURES ALL 
DISEASES OF THE 


GRAVEL, DIABETES, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
PAINS IN THE 
BACK, 

LOINS OR SIDE, 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


TONIC AND BITTER, 


IT 18 UNEQUALLED IN RESULTS AND 
PERMANENT IN ITS GURE. 


LIVING TESTIMONY. 
Blacksmith, 

“Having had occasion to use a na for kidn 
troubles I parchased a bottle of Hont’s [Kidney an 
ans hearty for ome of 

jon, and am m 
indigo J. Woodba y 


beginnings leads to large endings.” 


Carpenter. 

Iwas troubled with a weakness of the Kidneys. I 
had to pa water as many as fifteen times durin 
the night. fer having used the sevond bottle o 
Hunts [Kidney and Liver) Remepy I found that ali 
my trouble was gone.” — Joseph O, Miller, Carpenter, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


“ Be a friend to yourself, and others will.” 


Fireman. 

“[Tbave been a severe sufferer with a weakness of 
the kidneys, and I took a severe cold while on duty 
with the fire department. I 
back, and my water troubled me. Hunt’s (Kidney 
and Liver] REMEDY completely cured me.”— H, A, 
Glass, Columbus, Ohio. 


“To the good, night is not dark.” 
A Sailer, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


How to Buy A PIANO.— In former times 
when pianos were sold from $500 to $800, and then 
only for spot cash, none but the wealthy could af- 
ford such a luxury. But to-day it is very differ- 
ent. We are reminded of this by noticing that 
the enterprising firm of Horace Waters & Co., of 
New York, offer elegant new pianos, of their own 
manufacture, at about one-half these prices, and, 
moreover, sell them in all parts of the country, 
near and remote, on small monthly payments. By 
their advertisement in another column we see they 
offer to sell new pianos on a payment of only $25 
cash and take the balance, $10 monthly, until paid. 
On organs their terms are only $15 cash and $5 
monthly until paid. This certainly affords all per- 


sons of moderate means an opportunity to get a 
first-class piano or organ at a low price and on easy 


terms. Our own dealings with Horace Waters & 
Co. warrant us in stating that all parties who buy 


ry, Blacksmith, Manches- | of them will be sure to be honorably and liberally 
treated. 


WorcEsTER, March 4, 1885. 
CrYsTAL BLAcK Boarps. —I have thor- 


oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 


am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 


most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 


without doubt ‘‘ the best.’’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 


had terrible pains in my | ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


Tur Nation (New York) offers a “‘ trial sub- 


scription’’ of two months to new readers for 25 cts. 


—half rate. The Nation is a weekly review of pol- 


Captain John Kimball, Sailor, New London, Conn , itics and of literature, from an independent stand- 


writes:— I was taken with severe pains in the small o 

my back in the region of the kidneys I had the bes: 
medical attendance without experiencing any relief, 
I bought and used a bottle of Hont’s (Ki 
Liver] ReMepy. Four bottles entirely cured me.” 


Price $125 Send for pamphlet of Testimonia's. 
HUNT’S REMEDY CO., Providence, R. I. 
(. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Seres. 
BRestores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
tation, displacing al) 


repu 
HAY = FEVE other preparations. A 
nostril; no FEVER use. Price Boe, 


orat druggists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 


GREAT 

Evil, Ugi 


RIOR) 
heumatism, 


ervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous 
Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. 

Who cares for the doctors’ sneers when this 
infallible remedy is at hand? The afflicted 
willfind it to be'a constitutional specific, and 
4 fountain of vitality and vigor, as wetreshing 
and exhilirating as a cool, gushing spring o 
water to the parched and fainting traveler in 
the desert, To decline taking a sure remedy 
when sick is to court suffering and invite death. 

orrespondence freely answered, 


The Dr. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE 00., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Sold by all sts. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00. 


Teachers, 
NDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Should not fail to examine 

; Whiting’s New Music Readers, 
an of three Graded Rooks for Public Schools 
ST OUT. Single copies—First Readers, 40 cts. ; $4.00 
Paints j—Second Reader, 50 cts. ; $5.00 per doz ;— 
an Reader, 60 cts. ; $600 per doz, The usual dis- 
Committees, and the e. Uopies mailed on 

qe single copy gree. WHITE, SMITH & 00, 

blishers, Boston and Chicago. 


*RACHERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 
KRBAL BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 


WILLIAM R, JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own 
ing, and p 


j and all good for 


ts are excellent, cheap, pare, interest. gilt cards 


point, conducted with the aid of the most competent 


writers obtainable. The list of contributors whose 


ey, acd | services are thus enlisted includes most of the lead- 


ing names in literature, science, art, philosophy, 
and law in this country, and many abroad. The 
Chicago Dial recently remarked: ‘‘ It is not too 
much to say of the Nation that no single agency 
has done so much in the past twenty years to ad- 
vance and dignify the calling of journalism in 
America. In all departments it has been singu- 
larly able and impartial, and its success is a cause 
of gratification in which American scholars gener- 
ally will share.’”” While not professing to be a 
newspaper, the Nation yet gives a carefully edited 
** news summary,’’ in the best shape for permanent 
record, 

SwASEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’ s Opinion.—‘‘ In my eaperience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.’’ F. W. PARKER. 


WANTED, TWENTY-FIVE Cories OF Volume 
of Proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation for 1883, to complete sets. The undersigned 
will send the volume for 1884, by mail, in exchange 
for 1883; or he will pay one dollar per volume for 
1883, on delivery by mail to 

N. A. CALKINS, 
124 E. 80th Street, New York. 


WE desire to call special attention to the new 
announcement in THE JOURNAL of this week of 
the Western Reserve Educational Bureau, Cleve- 
land, O., of which Oliver Arey is manager. We 
have known Mr. Arey personally for many years 
as teacher of our schools, superintendent, and 
general educator, and can bear testimony to his in- 
tegrity, and special adaptation to placing teachers. 
Cleveland is a central point, and we hope the new 
agency will be a success. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. oe 
old physician, retired from practice, having 
wand in tis hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consum tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this me 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Coreen, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by by — 
W. A. NOYEs, 


hool Aids are the best and 

Teachers ! pode — for conducting schools 

in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, —— 

ehromoexcelsior. merit and 4 = 
. new des 4 

credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, seri ture, 

Large set samples 

teards, Large ART 00., WARREN, PA, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of th 
lending teachers in each State in the United . 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AN EXPERIMENT. 
successful operation five years. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained 
ite vouch for its efficiency. 
acancies are constantly occurring. Register now. 
School Officers supplied with witnout 
vant, and application-blank. 
W. D. KERR, | Managers, 


Western Reserve Rducational Burean, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Wanted, at this office, a teacher of vocal music, of 
superior qualifications, to take charge of the Depart 
ment of Music in an educational institution of high 
character. OLIVER AREY. Manager, 
44 tf 853 Bolton Avenue, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what the Th 
will ‘see that our is to fill for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS « erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no moive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 


539 2 West 14th St.,N 


Wantin ying positions, those who have positions, but desire 
larger mm Ay register without delay, with the live Seuth- 
western School A ey. Our territory particularly La., 
Tex., Ark.,and Mo., is superior for paying large salaries. Col- 
leges, Schools and Families wanting teachers supplied, 
Send stamp to it for registration blanks at either 


New Orleans, La., Texas, Nash ville, Tenn. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools, 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The astern Kdncational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 
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No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALABY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 
TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circalars at once. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 188°, 48 
Rome, Ga., MAROg 10, 1885. 
During the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres, Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over. 
look this Agency. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
N. E, 


Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on oné year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many Calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Man 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


B.—NOW I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
WINTER AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCILS THEN TO 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Fam Schools, Colleges, 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 

Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, eta, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th'Bt., N.Y, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


in every State and Territory. 
“It effords to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is renderin satis- 
in her We consider the 
SOIENTIOUS and in the represen 
it makes and the it 
NATHAN SOHAEFF 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutstown,] Pa. 
For application-biank and list of testimonials, address 
@. LANDIS Manager 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools and families superior 
nctpala, t tants, Tato and Gover 
ent o 
good sohoole to parents Call on or adara 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
ana Teac. 


Amerwan Agency 
240 us (1) 23 Square, York, 


W ESTE R N TEACHERS’ 


Teachers who wish higher 
hange climate, or work, 


lf you are satisfied 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 


y rade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted e West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have yess name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS,, Kansas Crry, Mo. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrun seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


ESTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Burean, 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY, 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
O. B. Seo'y. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
3! E. 17th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti) engaged. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books may 
acon Please send me a list of those you w 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books, 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

C, M. BARNES, 151 and 158 Wabash Ave., 
= CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOES NOT SOIL THE FINGERS OR CLOTHES 
UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196 054 DATE OCT.9.1877. 


Zinsser&Co.—_——> 
KO BOX SEN VINE UNLESS 


The aboveis a fac simile of the label on the genuine 
Enameled Crayons These crayons are all coated with 
a yellow preparation, all others are i 


PRICE LIST. 


Lots of 10 gross for. , . . $160 


All delivered to freight or express line in New 


York City. 
Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 


ance for freight. 
Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 


to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church St,, New York. 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 


Hducators are supplied for 50 ots. each. 


Nov. 12, 1885. = 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 19. 


: 
Announcement. 
JUST PUBLISHED. —A WORK OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS OF GREEK. 


The Greek Prepositions. 


STUDIED FROM THEIR ORIGINAL MEANINGS AS DESIGNATIONS OF SPACE. 
By F. A. ADAMS, Ph.D. 


class of words in the Greek is more important than the prepositions, and nore more imperfectly ander- 
ant This bo k supplies what is given in neither Dictionary nor urammar, a short bat comprehensive treat- 


ise on the meanings of verre, as compounde with the preposition. 


I2meo, 131 pages, 


- Price, post-paid, 75 cents. 


Usual discount for supplies to classes. Sample copy for examination mailed, post paid, to any teacher of 


Greek, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Send for list of Classical Publications, Educational Notes, Catalogue, etc. 
Address APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


Supplementary Reading. 


THE 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


1. THE STORY WiTHouran METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE! 


Translated from the German of F. W. Carové. 
By Prof. J. C. PICKARD, of University of Illinois. 
Feurth Beader Grade. Price, 10 cents. 


2. LITTLE PEOP LE; their Doings lished is one edition 
eign flagering. 


and Misdoings. 
By KAIE L. RROWN. 
Second Reader Grade. Price, 10 cents, 


A merely nominal price is charged for class supplies. 
Sena 10 cc nts for sampie. 


8S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Illinois. 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


Renewed aad Beautified. 


Medieval and Modern Peoples.......-. 1-00 


Greece, .....- ee 75 
Berard’s Enugiand, ... ABS 


For the Hvuschold and Reference: 
Barnes’ Popaiar Gi-tery of the 
Untied States. (ne volume. 800 
8vo civth. 3.0 Wood Engraviogs 12 
Steel Piates. Price 3.50. 

Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 

tion, on receipt of price. 

og Catalcgue of over 300 School Publications 

A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publisher:, 
lit & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. Agent, 22 Bromfleld St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO"S. STEIGER'S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 


_Lonpos, TAUCHNITZ's Lerrsio PUBLICATIONS, 


Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 


Bubecription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
il 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield Bt. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
MAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S Now U. 8. History.| stor Place 
ROYSE $ American 
ROYSE'S Literature. 
APPLETON 'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Cvarts.| CHICAGO. ~ 
Porter & Coates, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 


NORMAL READERS 


Os. 
YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


32 DUNGLISOWS PHYSIOLOGY. 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS, 
Hawiey 


THOMPSO*'S SOCIAL SCTENCR. 
BOSTON. GREELEW’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ (CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRI. 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


‘ New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ANTE JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIoN, No. 25, 
« Vol. XVIL; Epocation, Vol. ILL, 
1, Sept-Oct ,1882 Add-ess W. HAL 
Colby University, Waterville, Me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH) 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


i. SCHOOL EDITION, in ft volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents In 


paper covers. 
u. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
umes, elegan 1 rary 80 only 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 
For new {lic strated circular, address 


A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell ** Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopedia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 


E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York, 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
FENNO’S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION.| 
AME 

LERMAN? ANALYSIS. 
BALDWIN'S ENG. LITERATURE, 2 vols. 
HARRISON'S PRENCH SYNTAX. 
DILLARD'S EXERCISES im 

3. opular. 


FENNO’S FAVORITKS, Nos. 1, 2, 
Send tor prices and catalogue. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


4 (4 vols. read $1.00 « 1 

and 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. $25 
The Sotence Series (30 vois.), -75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1 2 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4. 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s a’ | for Home and So. 1.235 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
s aus und Schule, 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 


to 

Home Reading. 
Full list, with specimen pages, application 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 
adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 
ing Circles. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED 


Suitable for Primary or intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS on rH—E HUMAN BODY, 


By MISS S. F. BUCKELEW and MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo, Illustrated, 


Pupils’ Edition, 12mo, Illustrated, 


° 75 cts, per Copy. 
» + «+ «+ 86 ots. per Copy. 


Under the Massachusetts Temperance Law, this book has just been adopted in the mney 


laces: Fall River, Taunton, Malden, Watertown, Chelsea, Somerville, 


orcester, Springfiel 


orth Adams, and a large number of other important towns in the State. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


GEO. B. MELENEY, Agent, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent, 
postpaid, to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail price. 

Descriptive circulars. giving the retail price and the Introduction price of 
each ne will be sent to applicants. 


Address DR. L. BAUVHUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

SERIES OF SULENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 
Muxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical ° 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jouce’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Leog.c, .40 
Stewart’s Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 


A large, well arranged and practical method, com. 


piled at first for use in the great Conservatory, and wel/ 
tested and tried in its classes. Toe sales increase from 


ear to year. It is considered a standard book. Pub. 
hed in three parts, at $1.50 each, or complete, $3 00, 
with American, and one with For- 


BRitter’s Student’s History of Music is 


nized as the best and most complete work of the kind. 


PRICE, $2.50. 
THE VOCAL BANJOIST. 


The Banj-, as at present constructed, is a hand. 


some instrument, capabie of producing music of a high 
order, and quite at home among refined musical people. 


The Vecal Banjoist contaloing 50 well selected 


popular songs, with accompaniments for Banjo, ar- 
ranged by Gad Robinson 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Remember the universally popular 
War Seoug*, 50 cts. 
Mias-trel songs, $3.00. 
Coliege Soug-, 50 cts. 


We also announce a new arrangement of the fine 


Patriotic Can’ata, The Werees ef by Trow- 


sent free on 
154 zz 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


112 Fourth Ave. New Tork. | $1.0, 00.00 


for the Nimety-Wirst Pesala, 60 cts. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Boston. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 


@F GENEKAL BISTORT. lotn, $1 50, READING MUSIC. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THK ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFOKD SUADAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 


this much talked about and greatly abused method of 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL | large number of intelligent teahers ‘neve 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN adopted it 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. | in order to bring the system within easy reach of all 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prauag’s Nataral History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 


Intended to be used for Supplementary Bpiendfily six steps used in the system. 

ber of beautiful Hymn runes, Glees, Part Songs, etc, 
Color in| Which will prove very pS wtp for recreation as well 
hool Bd.) | for practice in sig 


Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 
Lilustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. For teach 
Schools. (Adopted by Boston 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of { Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 


ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


who desire to try it, we have iseued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
It contains a large num- 


t reading. 
Price, $30 per 100 cepies. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 35 per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B, Ninth St, New York. 


8! RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Anderson’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; Sen 


Keetel’s Fresch Course; 


and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons iu En- | GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c, 


lish and Higher Lessons in 5 
Batchison'’s &hysiclogy and Hygiene 

D. WLLLIAMS, Agt. H. SMI 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2% Franklin 8t., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Westiake’s How toe Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency fer 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Bestov. 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
No need of leaving present situation. Evenings and 


Write for information, 


Address, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
536 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 


tice. By Caldwell and trewman. $1.50 


Manual of Blow-Pipe Analysis, Qualitita- 


tive and Quantitative. $2 50 


Manual of Qualitative Chemical Ana 


sin. 
By Prof. C. W. Kiliot and Prot. F. H Storer. Revi. 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichols. $1 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
I—537 


To Teachers and 


23 Marray Street, New York. 
School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisrp EpucaTionat SERIES is to secure 


the best modern school books at the lowest 
tion in your schools for a long period. 


prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


Bclectic Series. 


*.* Send for our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates, *,* 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard text-books : 


McGuffey’s Revised Reade 

MecGaffey’s KRevised Spelier,’ 

Ray’s New Arithmetics, 

Revi-ed Grammars, 

New Electic Geographies, 

New Electic Copy Hooks, 

Eclectic U. &. 

Eclectic and Hygiene, 

Eclectic System of Drawing, 
IN THE ELEMEN- 

S FOR, MM 
GRADED SCHOOLS. a 


White's N 

te’s New Arithmeti 

BRay’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Ma:hematica! Series, 
Miine’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Hoibrooek’s Norma! Grammars, 
BRidpath’s U. a. Mistories, 
Eclectic Primar Histories, 
Thatheimer’s History, 

Forbriger.s Drawing Tablets, 
Mardoch’s Aualytic 
KMidd’s New Klecution, etc.. etc, 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C, STHARNS, M Agent, 8 Hawley 


St, Boston. 
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